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NOTES. 


HERE is a rumour current in circles which are 

often well informed to the effect that Lord Salisbury 
has decided upon a policy of active and, if necessary, 
single-handed intervention at Constantinople. It is not 
possible to verify the story ; for Downing Street is 
deserted, and political London is temporarily a wilder- 
ness 5 but the channels through which it comes to us 
give it a certain measure of importance. It must be 
admitted that the attitude of the ‘‘ Concert of Europe” 
is not quite so outrageous just now as it was last 
spring. The Ambassadors have got to the point of 
refusing to illuminate their residences on the Sultan's 
anniversary, and they have united in sending him a 
sufficiently brusque and comminatory telegram on the 
subject of the latest massacres. This, no doubt, marks 
an improvement upon the period when M. Nelidoff was 
daily closeted in Yildiz Palace, and the Tsar and Sultan 
were exchanging decorations and presents in token of a 
friendship cemented in Armenian blood. But it is still 
not enough. Abdul Hamid is, no doubt, very angry 
about the darkened embassies and the rude telegram, 
but indignities of this sort only enrage, they do not in- 
timidate. He has traded upon the jealousies and 
rivalries of the Powers so long and so successfully that 
he does not believe in the possibility of their combining 
to coerce him, no matter how loudly they threaten. 


It is hardly to be wondered at that the Sultan should 
also be incredulous as to England's venturing to molest 
him on her own independent account. This is what we 
publicly threatened to do nearly a year ago, and then 
backed down from doing in the face of the opposition of 
a majority of the Powers. Naturally the Sultan esti- 
mates the future in the light of the past. To what 
extent the attitude of Russia, Austria, France, and 
Germany, which was resolutely against our doing any- 
thing for the Armenians last winter, has been modified 
by subsequent events is entirely a matter of speculation. 
Latterly there have seemed to be signs of a change 
of ideas in the highest stratum of Russian political 
direction ; but it would be unsafe to rely very much 
upon this. Our position is apparently still one of isola- 
tion. If there is a difference, it would appear to lie in 
the fact that, while the Powers have come graduall 
round to the position which they quarrelled with 
England for occupying last spring, England is moving 
forward alone to more advanced ground with somewhat 
less reason for expecting an attack in the rear than 
formerly. 


No sooner did the official German Press call attention 
to Count Schouvaloff as the most obvious and fitting 
successor to Prince Lobanoff than he was laid low by a 
stroke of paralysis. He is reported to be recovering ; 
but it is evident that his working days are over. This 


is, perhaps, a greater loss to Russia than that which 
robbed her Foreign Office of its head last week ; for 
Count Schouvaloft’s post, that of Governor of Warsaw, 
is of unique importance, and calls for talent of the very 
highest order. He has filled it so admirably that the 
name of Poland has scarcely been so much as mentioned 
in the papers during his term of office—than which 
there could be no greater praise. The necessity of 
finding another administrator for this difficult place 
will probably give the Tsar and his advisers more 
trouble than the selection of a new Foreign Minister. 
At present the leading candidate of the journalists for 
this latter position is Count Kapnist, who followed 
Lobanoff as Ambassador at Vienna. Some, however, 
prefer his brother, who is in the Foreign Office at 
St. Petersburg, though still others say that he and his 
brother are the same man—which, perhaps, best indi- 
cates how much we all know about the subject. 


It is difficult to expect a man, even if he be a sove- 
reign, who is constantly haunted by fear of assassins 
to pay much attention to the safety of the lives of others. 
Now and again history shows us a phenomenal instance 
of such a man, as in the case of William the Silent ; 
but Abdul Hamid II. is not made of that stuff. Not to 
mince words, he is a coward, and has not the pluck to 
hide his cowardice. He would fain dispense with 
appearing in public altogether, although he is perfectly 
aware that there is as much danger lurking behind the 
portieres of his own room as elsewhere. There is, how- 
ever, one ceremony from which he dare not absent him- 
self, and that is the Selamlick on Fridays. From the 
garden-door of the Palace to the entrance of the small 
mosque of the Medidjé the distance is scarcely more 
than a huhdred and twenty yards. Short though this 
distance is, between seven and eight thousand troops 
line the road when Abdul Hamid repairs to the place of 
worship. Is this not enough to paint the man? Con- 
temporary history cannot produce anything like it. 
Even the late and lamented Bomba of Naples was not 
so white-livered. 


The Trade-Union Congress has been a very tame 
affair this year. The stereotyped resolutions in favour 
of payment of members of Parliament and a universal 
eight-hours day were carried, only one delegate, Mr. 
Fairbairn, having the courage to propose forty-eight 
hours a week in the interests of dock labourers and 
lightermen. Mr. Sam Woods, M.P.; the secretary of 
the Parliamentary Committee, is a mere party hack, 
who reported, in an obviously perfunctory style, that 
the present Government had done, and would do, 
nothing for ‘‘ the workers,” though we were under the 
impression that they had in this their first year passed 
an Artisans’ Dwellings Act, a Truck Act, a Coal Mines 
Act, and a Conciliation of Labour Disputes Act. Mr. 
Mallinson, the President, seems a nice old gentleman 
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for a tea-party, and twaddled amiably about the mil- 
lennium. The only speech of any note was Mr. Fenwick’s 
manly and logical protest against the muddle-headed 
resolution to ‘‘ nationalize” railways, mines, minerals, 
and royalties. As Mr. Fenwick pointed out, this is 
more dishonest and cowardly than the celebrated 
Norwich resolution to nationalize all property indis- 
criminately, because it excepts the particular industries 
in which the Trade-Unions are interested, factories and 
workshops. Is there one Trade-Unionist out of a 
hundred who has the foggiest notion of what the 
nationalization of industry means, or how it is to be 
effected ? 


The State election in Arkansas quite offsets the result 
in Vermont. In the latter the Republicans nearly 
doubled their accustomed majority, but in Arkansas the 
Democrats have about trebled theirs. The fact justifies 
our original prediction that the sections would swing 
solidly, one way or the other. Upon this theory the 
result in Maine, next Monday, should be favourable to 
the Gold party, as in all probability it will be. The 
selection of a Vice-Presidential candidate from this 
State of Maine, in the person of Mr. Sewall, was a 
grave tactical blunder on the part of the Democrats. 
The man himself wasn’t good enough, and his failure 
to achieve the impossible, and carry his State at the 
preliminary contest on Monday, will be counted against 
the ticket which Mr. Bryan heads. It is still, however, 
an open question what the decisive result in November 
will be like. 


Mr. John Redmond’s derision was not needed to fix 
the character of the recent Dublin Convention, but he 
made one point in his comments upon it which deserves 
attention. The man who ran the Convention was not 
the ‘melancholy humbug,” Mr. Dillon, or the tearful 
Mr. O’Brien, or sombre Mr. Davitt, but the well-known 
London journalist, Mr. T. P. O’Connor. This energetic 
politician has long been known as the ‘‘ brains-carrier ” 
of the Dillonite faction ; at Dublin he assumed the open 
mastery, and formulated with extraordinary bitterness 
and virulence the creed of anti-Healyism which now 
serves that faction as a complete programme. Mr. 
Healy’s “Nation” has said some remarkable things 
about Mr. O’Connor during the past year, and now Mr. 
Redmond seems disposed also to treat him as the 
figure in the Dillon combination most open to attack, 
or perhaps we should say best worth discussing. They 
may both be pardoned for wearying of Mr. Dillon as a 
topic. If they give their alert minds and tongues free 
play, they should be able between them to make a 
“Book of the Weak” out of Mr. T. P. O’Connor of 
extreme popular interest. 


The days of Lord Salisbury are numbered. For has 
not Lord Londonderry called upon the Government ‘‘ to 
explain ” their conduct in releasing the Irish prisoners ? 
Lord Londonderry regrets that: he feels it his duty 
to call upon the Government to take this course: he 
has no wish to hamper the Government; no supporter 
has given them a more staunch and loyal support ; but, 
“fat any rate in his humble opinion—and he ventured 
to call upon the leaders of the party to give that 
explanation, and he had no doubt his hearers would 
endorse his remarks,” which at Wynyard Park, of 
course, they did with three times three. The punish- 
ment which is to fall upon the Government if they 
decline to explain is that Lord Londonderry will con- 
sider their conduct ‘‘ absolutely inexplicable.” 


It is lucky that the letter of Sir Matthew Ridley’s 
secretary to an anonymous correspondent, which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Times” on Tuesday, 8 September, 
bears the date of 4 September, the day before Lord 
Lond. uderry delivered his speech at Wynyard. Other- 
wise it might have been taken as a compliance with 
the demand of this preposterous peer, who labours 
under the delusion that he is a person of importance 
in the political world. Sir Matthew Ridley’s vindi- 
cation was quite unnecessary, and it tells us nothing 
that the Home Secretary had not previously stated in 


-the House of Commons. The Irish prisoners were re- 


because, in the opinion of ‘‘two eminent pro- 
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fessional men,” who had been directed, in consequence 
of the reports of the ordinary prison doctors, to make 
a special examination, continued imprisonment would 
probably” have had an injurious effect upon their 
health. The actual condition of the men when released 
more than confirmed this expert opinion. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s action, though “inexplicable ” to Lord 
Londonderry, was not only in accordance with the most 
elementary notions of humanity, but with the invariable 
practice of all Home Secretaries. 


Are the accusations which Mr. Parminter brings 
against the Belgian officers in the Congo State true, or 
are they not? It is important to know, because if they 
are true the Turk is not the only Power that perpe- 
trates atrocities, nor has the West much right to throw 
stones at the East. Mr. Parminter has been in the 
service of the Congo State and of the Société Anonyme 
Belge since 1884, and he makes the following asser- 
tions :—1. That he was dining with a Belgian officer 
when a native force returned from an expedition, and 
the sergeant held up triumphantly a number of ears on 
a string. 2. That the feet of a girl were hacked off by 
the soldiery to get her brass anklets, and that he, Mr. 
Parminter, had the grave opened, and saw for himself 
what had taken place. 3. That a sergeant showed him 
a gruesome little native clothbag filled with hands of 
negroes who had failed to pay their tribute of rubber. 
4. That a Belgian officer ordered a mother and daughter, 
who could not or would not tell him where a chief was 
hiding, to be held down by eight men, to receive 200 
lashes each with a rhinoceros-hide whip, to have their 
breasts cut off, and to be left to die where they lay. 5. 
That similar cruelties are constantly practised under the 
orders, or with the connivance, of the Belgian officials. 
If these charges should be proved, it would help us to 
understand the Stokes affair. Any way, it would seem 
a fitting subject for an international inquiry. 


The Duke of Marlborough is very young, and we do 
not wish to be hard upon his inexperience. But in 
future he would do well to get his speeches revised 
before delivery by one of his aunts, all of whom are 
experienced stateswomen, and any,one of whom would 
have saved him from the gaucherie of which he was 
guilty the other day at Blenheim. His Grace reminded 
the two thousand members of the Conservative Club 
who were entertained at the Palace that the ‘‘ house 
and grounds were given to his forefathers by a grateful 
nation and a grateful sovereign, for services the first 
Duke had rendered his country and his Queen.” This 
was neither graceful nor modest. It is so difficult to 
refer to the deeds of one’s ancestors without a breach 
of taste, that in nine cases out of ten the reference were 
better not made at all. The late Duke of Wellington 
used to do the thing as well as it can be done by asking 
pathetically, ‘‘ What’s a man to do with such a father 
as mine?” 


It is curious how language is apt to fail upon a 
sudden emergency or at a supreme moment. Jackson 
comes up with a black and greasy figure upon an ice- 
floe in the Polar regions, whom he takes to be Nansen, 
and all he can find to say is, ‘‘ I’m awfully glad to see 
you,” to which the blood-besmeared and smoke-begrimed 
man replies, ‘‘So am I to see you.” After looking 
steadily into the strange face, Jackson continues, 
Aren’t you Nansen?” ‘Yes, I am Nansen.” ‘‘ By 
Jove!” said Jackson, ‘‘ 1 am awfully glad to see you.” 
“‘Thank you very much,” said Nansen; ‘‘very kind 
of you.” The two men might have been meeting at 
Hyde Park Corner instead of on the pack-ice to the 
south-east of Cape Flora—and yet what else was there 
to be said? Heine relates how he managed to get an 
interview with Goethe. The young poet felt that the 
supreme hour of his life had arrived, and yet they only 
talked about the plums that grew around Heidelberg. 
Arctic voyages appear to be better organized under the 
auspices of Mr. Harmsworth than they used to be by 
the Admiralty. Sir John Franklin and his friends fed 
on rotten deer-bones, shoe-leather, and moss. When 
Nansen and his companions arrived at Elmwood they 
had hot baths, had their hair cut and were shaved by 
the photographer, and dined on roast lamb, green peas, 
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vegetables, jam tart, cheese, and preserved fruits, ‘all 
washed down by port, sherry, and whisky.” 


We have persistently advocated the superannuation 
of judges at a fixed period. Sir Comer Petheram, the 
retiring Chief Justice of Bengal, is of our opinion with 
regard to the judges whom he knows ; and we commend 
to our readers his striking remarks on this subject in his 
farewell address to the Calcutta Bar. Indian judges, 
be it remembered, almost invariably retire as soon as 
they have earned their pension, and the period of service 
which entitles them to this reward was extended a few 
years ago from twelve to fifteen years. Sir Comer 
Petheram condemned this change, and said that ‘it 
was difficult for men in middle life to spend fifteen years 
in harness in India without their temper and capacity 
being impaired to an extent which was inimical to the 
public interests.” Now the atmosphere of an Indian 
law court is not so very much worse than that of the 
courts in Fleet Street. But making every allowance 
for the difference of climate, if fifteen years spoil the 
temper and capacity of an Indian judge, is not the 
efficiency of an English judge likely to be impaired by 
twenty, or even thirty, years of service? The difficulty 
is that an Indian judge is only too glad to retire when 
he can; whereas nothing will make an English judge 
retire but compulsion. 


Granting that Captain Hunter’s account of Dreyfus’s 
supposed escape (as reproduced by the ‘“ Daily 
Chronicle” from the ‘‘ South Wales Argus ”) was ex- 
ceedingly circumstantial, the French, who pride them- 
selves on being the most logical people in the universe, 
cannot be acquitted from having in this instance shown 
an utter want of logic. Their military and colonial au- 
thorities have maintained throughout that escape from 
the Devil’s Island, forming part of the Grand Salute, is 
practically impossible. If so, then why this panic at 
what was virtually an unsupported statement? And 
now that the panic has subsided, why this emphatic 
reiteration of the former feeling of security? That 
these assurances are not altogether convincing to those 
who are loudest in proclaiming them is proved by the 
fact that in the annual budget for Dreyfus’s maintenance 
on the horrible rock—and the Devil’s Island is nothing 
more—there figures an item of between 2,000 and 
3,000 francs for telegrams to the Governor of French 
Guiana. All these messages were so many inquiries 
with fegard to the ex-Captain of Artillery’s safety, in 
consequence of rumours similar to those which caused 
last week’s scare. If the Government is so downright 
certain of Dreyfus’s inability to elude the vigilance of 
his seven warders and of the latter’s invulnerableness 
to bribes, why does it waste words at frequent intervals 
at the rate of 12°50 fr. per word ? 


We do not doubt for a moment the loyalty of Dreyfus’s 
gaolers and their strict performance of their terribly 
onerous duties. But there is also no doubt that the 
contemporaries of all those who became the heroes of 
‘*marvellous escapes” were equally staunch in their 
belief in the unswerving honesty of these heroes’ 
guards. Yet Roger Mortimer escaped from the Tower, 
Hugo Grotius from the Castle of Loevenstein, Coelus 
Secundus Curion from the prisons of the Inquisition, 
Admiral Sydney Smith from the Temple, Lavalette 
from the Conciergerie, Louis Napoleon from Ham, 
Rochefort and Pascal Grousset from New Caledonia, 
and Bazaine from the Island of St. Marguerite. ‘‘ They 
had friends who believed or did not believe in their 
innocence, but who, at any rate, were willing to sacri- 
fice comparatively large sums to set them free.” This 
is the natural answer of the thinking man. If Dreyfus 
is as guilty as he is supposed to be, the State for which 
he jeopardized honour, name, and liberty will not scruple 
to spend money, if money can do the thing. And 
money can do much with French non-commissioned 
officers who are cursing every hour of their lives in 
watching a prisoner who is only one degree worse off 
than they. 


According to an interesting article in the ‘‘ Times” 
this week, the great spurt in the cycle trade has only 
taken place in the present year. In 1894 the cycle 
industry was in a depressed condition. The clever 
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Americans took advantage of the low prices then pre- 
valent to place forward contracts, which are still 
running, for the whole of the English output of weldless 
tubes, which is the reason so many people have found a 
difficulty in getting bicycles this summer when the rush 
came. The Americans built in 1894-5, it is estimated, 
Over 400,000 machines, and in 1895-6 upwards of 
1,000,000, English tubes being used for two-thirds of 
these. As most of these American contracts expire 
this year, the English makers will be relieved of their 
difficulty in supplying tubes, and home-made cycles will 
probably be cheaper next year. The output of the 
British trade at the present rate of production is said to 
be about 750,000 cycles per annum, roughly valued at 
between & 1,000,000 and £12,000,000. Up to the end 
of 1895 the capital of cycle companies was stated to 
be £6,000,000. In 1896 the capital issued was 
£ 10,327,000, and many large concerns are not included 
in this list; so that the total capital is well over 
417,000,000. 


But this cycle industry suggests a very instructive 
commentary on our glorious and sacrosanct policy of 
Free Imports. Coventry is the centre of the cycle in- 
dustry, and the peculiar characteristic of Coventry, the 
writer in the ‘‘ Times” remarks, is its ‘‘capacity to 
substitute for a failing industry by [sic] a new and 
flourishing trade.” Coventry in its day has been a 
centre for the manufacture of woollen goods, of watches, 
of ribbons, and of sewing-machines. One by one these 
trades were taken from it by the foreigner. French 
silk and Swiss watches, within the memory of the 
middle-aged, nearly reduced Coventry to ruin, and it 
passed through that bitter period of semi-starvation 
which the Cobdenites speak of as ‘‘ the transference of 
capital” with as much awe as the Pythagoreans spoke 
of the transmigration of souls. At last the ingenious 
and industrious inhabitants of Coventry hit upon the 
bicycle trade ; and now it seems that this, too, is about 
to be taken from them by the Americans. First-grade 
American bicycles are now being sold in London for 
415, whereas £20 is the lowest price for a first-grade 
English machine. A heavy duty has to be paid on 
English cycles entering foreign countries, and were it 
not for the selfishness of the ‘‘ consumer,” a heavy duty 
would be put on American machines. 


We have often watched with amusement the manful 
struggles which A. K. H. B. makes to write two 
consecutive lines about anybody but himself. In the 
August number of ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine” he reviews 
a Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. But after he has 
dwelt on the profound admiration for himself, the writer, 
entertained (though apparently never very definitely 
expressed) by the American philosopher, he finds it 
quite impossible to advert again to the subject of his 
article except in an almost parenthetical way. He 
knows how much more interesting it is to tell us how 
many bishops he knows, and how they all admire him, 
and how full his church always was while others were 
empty ; how wittily he put down Calvinist ministers 
with empty churches and exalted richly beneficed 
clergymen ; how it was ot he who said he would rather 
be the author of the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” than of all Shelley’s poems, though he had said 
he had more enjoyment from that volume than from all 
the writings of Shelley put together (a statement which 
we are quite prepared to believe); and how, if any 
one failed to almost worship A. K. H. B., it was 
through envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. 


Mr. Sapsea, in the epitaph which he composed for 
Mrs. Sapsea’s tomb, described the worshipful veneration 
with which she regarded her husband and his many 
exalted virtues. The epitaph went on in these touch- 
ing words :—‘‘ Reader, ask thyself canst thou do like- 
wise : if not, retire abashed.” This is quite the tone of 
A. K. H. B.’s paper. Much the most creditable 

uality in O. W. Holmes was his profound reverence 
or A. K. H. B., though he never met him but once in 
a railway carriage. By the way, the verses from 
** Punch ” which he ares involve a common mispro- 
nunciation of Z/ia, of which the penult is long. Elia 
was the name of a Jewish school friend of Charles 
Lamb. Elia would suggest a Roman matron. 
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THE TSAR ON TOUR. 


HE first portion of the young Tsar’s tour through 

Europe is ended, and nobody outside a group of 
half a dozen diplomatists and rulers is the wiser for 
it, Very probably they themselves are much clearer 
about the problems of the immediate future than they 
were before he left home. The scheme of the Russian 
Imperial tour was cleverly planned. There come first 
the brief and ceremonial calls upon the two Emperors 
whose territories stretch for twelve hundred miles 
along Russia’s fortified western frontier; next nearly 
a month is devoted to private visits of a purely domestic 
nature at the holiday-undress Courts of Bernsdorff 
and Balmoral ; and, finally, there is the culmination at 
Paris, where in substance, if not in so many words, 
the alliance of France and Russia will be celebrated 
with memorable pomp and popular enthusiasm. This 
was the arrangement as it was made by the late Prince 
Lobanoff, and apparently nothing is to be altered in 
it. There is indeed the hint from Berlin that some- 
thing has been added to it, in the form of a promise 
to follow up the great event at Paris by a second visit 
to the German Emperor, this time at his summer palace 
at Potsdam. This may or may not come to pass; at 
all events, much history will have been made before the 
time for it arrives. 

Out of the scores of columns of record, speculation, 
and rumour with which the daily Press has surrounded 
the visits to Vienna and Breslau, one fact shines with 
exceptional significance. The allied Austrian and 
German Emperors lavished affectionate greetings and 
hopeful proffers of substantial friendship upon their guest, 
and the Tsar replied to each with chilling and colourless 
brevity. They spoke to him in German, and exube- 
rantly ; he answered them in French, and in the fewest 
possible and most formal words. The difference 
between the tongues employed was not more marked 
than the variation in manner and mood. Both in 
Austria and Germany the warm demonstration of the 
Sovereign and his Court was supported by a heated out- 
burst of pro-Russian rhetoric in the official Press. 
Vienna called to Berlin, and Cologne answered Buda- 
Pesth, in a chorus of adulation of all things Russian. 
The young Tsar, pale, careworn, and with painfully 
shifting eyes, moved through it all in cold politeness, 
as if he did not hear. 

The personal element in such meetings is not only 
extremely interesting, but it is often of the utmost im- 

rtance. In this present case, there is to be taken 
into account the fact that the Emperor of Austria is an 
elderly man, of delightful presence, whose character 
and mind are held in the very highest esteem among 
all the Royal families of Europe, and who would naturally 
exert a powerful influence upon the imagination of a 

oung man like Nicholas ; and the other fact that the 

mperor William stands in the intimate relation to the 
young Imperial couple of having personally arranged 
their betrothal, and publicly taken the credit for it. It 
is natural to assume, therefore, that the temptation to 
respond in kind to the sympathetic cordiality of Francis 
Joseph, and to the sentimental eloquence of William, 
appealed to the Tsar stronglyenough; if hehad been free 
to say what he felt, one can imagine responses not at all 
lacking in geniality or friendliness. But the conscious- 
ness that it was the voice of Russia, and not of a kindly 
little prince speaking to his relatives and well-wishers, 
that the world was listening for, interposed to harden 
his tones and chill his words. He uttered in Vienna 
what Prince Lobanoff had written, and in Breslau what 
M. Shishkine deemed expedient—for behind the Loban- 
offs and Shishkines there are forces in Russia powerful 
enough to dominate the will of even the strongest Tsar. 
We have nothing as yet to show that Nicholas II. will 
ever be counted among the strong rulers of States. 
He has displayed thus far on his tour what looks like a 
saddened kind of submissiveness to the rules laid down 
by his Foreign Office, rather than like an assertion of 
individual virility. He produces the effect of a docile 
yet agitated figure-head, whose private inclinations and 
scruples and fears are scarcely considered by those who 
push him forward and shape his path for him. 

It may be taken, then, as the net outcome of the 
visits at Vienna and in Silesia, that Russian policy still 
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regards the Triple Alliance as a hostile thing, and 
treats it accordingly. It is possible to live on terms of 
civility with neighbours who are known to be no friends, 
and even to co-operate with them in promoting sundry 
iv erests which are shared in common. Apparently it is 
in this guarded and limited way that Russia wil? 
associate herself with Austria, or Germany, or both, to 
secure certain results in the Levant or elsewhere which 
are of mutual advantage. But not even through amiable 
after-dinner generalities will Russia pretend to have 
forgotten the facts that there are two camps in Europe, 
and that her Western provinces along the Austrian- 
German line contain the largest mobilized force of 
fighting men under arms on any frontier in the world. 
It is obvious enough that Austria and Germany are 
consumed with eagerness to have these facts ignored 
by their colossal neighbour. They have displayed the 
most servile readiness, from the beginning of the 
Armenian troubles, to please Russia and help forward 
Russian plans, at no matter what cost of odium and 
dishonour in the eyes of history. In their desire to win 
Russian favour during the past few weeks, the in- 
spired editors of both Empires have gone to lengths of 
cynical repudiation of civilized standards and aims, 
which may easily have disgusted the Russians them- 
selves. At all events, itis gratifying to note that the 
self-abasement of Berlin and Vienna seems to have been 
in vain. 

For the ensuing month the Tsar’s movements are 
likely to give little fresh food to gossip. Both at the 
Danish and the English Courts he will be at rest in the 
privacy of his family circle. But his voyage to France, 
his reception at Cherbourg, and the way in which Paris 
will rise to meet him, already loom very big in the 
popular fancy. It is conceivable that in Paris, too, the 
Tsar will venture upon nothing beyond the most cautious 
commonplaces ; but at least he will use the language of 
his hosts, and his listeners will be a nation only too 
wildly eager to read their own hopes and dreams into 
whatever he says. And beyond, far beyond, anything 
he could say, or leave unsaid, there will be the fact of 
his being there at all. His very presence as the guest 
of the Republic will speak with moving eloquence to 
every French heart and brain. It is impossible, once he 
is on French soil, that the people should not see in him 
the future restorer of Alsace and Lorraine, the ally whose 
great weight will in good time be thrown on their side 
to redress the balance against the Germans. It may 
well be that he does not desire or intend ever tos play 
this part in the rearrangement of the map of Europe, 
but it suits the Russian Foreign Office and Treasury to 
let the possibility dangle before the French imagination, 
and up to the present perhaps it has done no harm. But 
the wisest and most far-seeing foreign policy imaginable 
must always be more or less a matter of drift ; its course 
will always be subject to sudden modifications and un- 
looked-for digressions. The death of Prince Lobanoff 
has left Russian foreign policy in a nebulous state of 
transition. It is inevitable that there should be a 
change ; but it can hardly be in anybody’s power as yet, 
not even in the Tsar’s, to define this change. It is a 
position in which some abrupt, swift gust of excited 
public feeling might transform the whole face of affairs. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ie is a disadvantage of our party system that a Royal 

Commission appointed by, and therefore reflecting 
the majority of, one Parliament generally reports to 
another Parliament, in which the balance of parties is 
quite different, and everybody is thinking of something 
else. The Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
was appointed in 1894 with special reference to the pro- 
visions of Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, and 
with Mr. Gladstone’s faithful henchman, Mr. Childers, 
in the chair. Mr. Gladstone has retired, Mr. Childers 
is dead, and the Unionist party is seated in power with 
a majority of a hundred and fifty. Consequently, the 
report of the Gladstonian Commission, which has just 
been issued, strikes a false note in our ears. The 
majority of the Commissioners were only able to agree 
upon five propositions, the first of which is as follows:— 
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‘* That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose 
of this inquiry, be regarded as separate entities.” To- 
day such a major premiss sounds strangely absurd, for 
the financial separation of Ireland and Great Britain is 
no longer regarded as arguable. The Commissioners 
were asked to answer three questions, viz.: 1. What are 
the principles on which the relative taxable capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland can be determined? 2. Upon 
those principles, what is the proportion between the 
taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland? 3. How 
much does Ireland pay to the Empire? how much does 
the Empire pay for Ireland; and to what items of 
Imperial expenditure is it fair that Ireland should con- 
tribute? Unfortunately the majority of the Commis- 
sioners do not answer any of these questions except 
No. 2, as may be seen by the following four conclu- 
sions, which, together with the proposition cited above, 
constitute the whole report: ‘II. That the Act of 
Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events 
showed, she was unable to bear. III. That the in- 
crease of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 
1860 was not justified by the then existing circum- 
stances. IV. That identity of rates of taxation does 
not involve equality of burden. V. That whilst the 
actual tax-revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of 
that of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of 
Ireland is very much smaller, and is not estimated by 
any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” We cannot say 
that we think these conclusions of much value, or in 
any degree commensurate with the time and labour 
spent upon the inquiry. It is easy, however, to see 
that the Commission was dominated by the Home Rule 
statesmen of two years ago. For guidance we must 
turn to the dissentient reports and memoranda sub- 
mitted by some of the very able men who served as 
Commissioners. 
- There are no fewer than five separate or supple- 
mentary reports and two memoranda. The ordinary 
man who expects a Royal Commission to supply him 
with cut-and-dried conclusions may well throw up his 
hands in despair. But there is one point, and that the 
most important of all, on which the Commissioners are 
really all agreed, though they approach it from opposite 
directions, and though they put it in different ways. 
The Commissioners are really all agreed that Ireland is 
overtaxed. To state it more specifically, the Com- 
missioners are agreed that the taxable capacity of 
Ireland is one-twentieth that of Great Britain, and that 
in the year under examination, 1893-94, Ireland paid to 
the Imperial Exchequer about 2? millions sterling more 
than she would have paid if the total revenue taken from 
her had been in proportion to her taxable capacity. It 
is true that Sir David Barbour, late Financial Member of 
the Viceroy of India’s Council, who refused to sign the 
majority report and presents us with a very able report 
of his own, claims what lawyers call a set-off. Sir 
David Barbour tells us that in the same year there was 
expended for Irish purposes 3? millions in excess of 
what would have been admissible if the expenditure for 
Irish purposes had been in proportion to Ireland’s tax- 
able capacity. Ireland, therefore, argues Sir David 
Barbour, was a gainer in 1893-94 by about one million 
sterling, and it is adebit, not a credit, balance. This 
may be logical and sound enough from a book-keeping 
int of view; but it savours too much of pedantry to 
impress the public. It has also to be said that some 
of the Commissioners speak of Ireland’s taxable capacity 
as one-twentieth that of Great Britain, while others 
describe it as one-twentieth that of the United King- 
dom. But this appears to make very little difference 
either to the figures or to the conclusions drawn from 
them. The one broad fact which the public will lay 
hold of—and it is no inconsiderable result of these 
labours—is that in the opinion of a Royal Commission 
Ireland pays more than her fair share into the Ex- 
chequer revenue. 

There is a remarkably clear and informative report 
signed by the O’Conor Don, who took the place of 
Mr. Childers as chairman, and Messrs. John Redmond, 
M.P., Charles E. Martin, William Hunter, M.P., and 
Gustav W. Wolff, M.P. One important question re- 
ferred to the Commission, but shirked by the majority, 
the O’Conor Don’s report answers categorically: ‘‘ So 
long as Great Britain and Ireland continue to be united, 
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under one Parliament, it is, in our opinion, impossible 
to discriminate between objects of Imperial expenditure 
to which Ireland should, and those to which she should 
not contribute.” That is a sound judgment, and knocks 
on the head all Mr. Sexton’s nonsense about the Army 
and Navy being an insurance of British incomes, and 
the National Debt having been contracted for British 
interests, as well as Lord Welby’s futility about Ireland's 
making ‘‘a reasonable contribution to such Imperial 
services as National Debt, Army and Navy.” The 
most interesting and impressive passage of the O’Conor 
Don’s report is that which exhibits the disastrous effect 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Free-trade policy upon Ireland as 
compared with Great Britain. The economic condition 
of Ireland was precisely the reverse of that of Great 
Britain in 1846, and is still so. The only justification 
of Peel’s policy was that opening the ports would 
lower the price of food-stuffs, and consequently enable 
the manufacturers to produce a larger amount of 
oods at a lower cost. But Ireland is not a manu- 
acturing but an agricultural country, which lives by 
producing food-stuffs. The Irish have suffered from 
the cheap prices in the British markets produced by 
the untaxed and imported supply of foreign corn, live 
stock, dead meat, butter, eggs, and cheese, and they 
have no set-off. The tariff which Peel threw away 
had, of course, to be made good by taxing tea, spirits, 
and tobacco. The O’Conor Don’s report reminds us 
that the Irish population consumes a rather large 
amount, in proportion to its wealth, of spirits, tea, and 
tobacco. ‘‘ This being so, it does not appear that a 
fiscal system which raises no revenue from food-stuffs, 
but does raise a large revenue from spirits, tea, and 
tobacco, is advantageous to the population of Ireland, 
although it may be advantageous to the population of 
the United Kingdom looked at as a whole.” We really 
do not know how this reasoning can be answered. 
‘* Ireland,” the O’Conor Don’s report continues, “‘ as 
an historically distinct section of the United Kingdom, 
with a right under the provisions of the Act of Union to 
special consideration in fiscal matters, may fairly claim 
compensation of some kind for the disadvantage which 
she suffers in consequence of the existing methods of 
raising revenue.” This conclusion, we confess, seems 
to us to be both historically accurate and economically 
true. 
But, of course, the determination of the taxable capa- 
city of Ireland, as compared with Great Britain, de- 
pends upon the test of relative annual wealth which is 
applied to the two countries. What is the taxable 
capacity of an individual? The margin of income, 
surely, that remains after providing for the necessaries 
of life according to his position in the social system. 
The test applied by the Commissioners seems to have 
been Income-tax and Death-duties. But the consump- 
tion of tea, tobacco, and spirits, which are not neces- 
saries, are certainly a test of a man’s taxable capacity. 
If the Irishman chooses to drink more whisky than the 
Englishman, he must pay for the luxury. Lord Farrer, 
Lord Welby, and Mr. Bertram Currie suggest, in a 
supplementary report, that the Irish should fix and 
collect their own taxes, and pay for their own adminis- 
tration. But, as the cost of administration is higher 
in Ireland than in any other part of the United King- 
dom, this would only mean increased taxation for 
Ireland, or administrative laxity, or bankruptcy. If 
there be safety in a multitude of counsellors, we have 
it here. But we cannot suppress an uneasy conscious- 
ness that the difficulty of applying anything like an 
accurate or scientific test to the relative taxable capacity 
of the different parts of the United Kingdom rather 
derogates from the authority of this Blue-book. As 
the basis of legislative action, these various reports 
would have to be used by any Government with the 


greatest caution. 


CHEAP MICROSCOPES AND A MORAL§ 


6 Mer story of the cheap microscopes, to be presently 
followed, no doubt, by the story of the cheap 
chemical balance, and, it may be, by the story of the 
American bicycle, is, the writer submits, at the very 
centre of this trouble about German competitors. It 
displays you the British merchant and his methods very 
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purely : his curious contempt for the common man, his 
regal incapacity fer considerations of small change, 
his autocratic bearing, his love of a bouncing over- 
charge even at the cost of business. The writer is 
clearly no Protectionist. He submits the trouble is 
barely at all a question of tariffs, and not essentially a 
uestion of technical education. It is something wider. 
© use an admirable phrase, made in Germany by one 
Herbart, the British merchant needs an enlargement of 
his ‘‘ circle of thought,” and only financial stresses will 
do him that service. Then he will take to technical 
education as a matter of course. But to the story. 

Seven years ago there were, I suppose, very nearly 
as many medical students and science students and 
amateurs of botany, biology, pond-life studies, and so 
forth, as there are to-day. They all needed micro- 
scopes, and those who had from five guineas upward 
to spend upon an instrument got them from English 
manufacturers. Those who had not, coveted, and for 
the most part went without. Seven years ago there 
was no compound microscope worthy of the name upon 
the market at a less price than five guineas. Of that 
the high power was very unsatisfactory ; it was good 
only for elementary work. Even to buy one at that 
price involved humiliations, just as buying the lowest 
priced article at a respectable English shop does 
always involve humiliations. The buyer was shown 
a fifty-guinea instrument some opulent amateur had 
ordered, and was left to infer he was certainly no 
gentleman to be buying this cheaper stuff. Many of 
the cheaper English microscopes were made of a nasty 
looking white metal, and delivered in cardboard boxes— 
it would seem just to teach the mean creatures who 
bought them a lesson. And the higher-power lenses 
seemed to have been ground at times in an exceedingly 
offhand spirit. ‘‘Cheap goods,” quoth the manufacturer. 
A really efficient microscope was, in fact, so costly and so 
difficult of access that one can understand many were 
deterred from biological studies by their use, and 
students, to their infinite annoyance and detriment, 
clubbing to share one. The general practitioner as a 
rule sold his, at the end of his student days. But to 
any demand for a cheaper instrument the British 
manufacturer replied in his stereotyped formula—and, 
were the industries of this country protected, he might 
be doing so to-day. ‘‘Can’t be done,” said the British 
merchant, and to point the moral would produce a 
“toy” or a ‘‘junior” microscope at thirty shillings or 
two guineas that was a downright insult to a modern 
nursery. 

And then came the cheap and nasty German micro- 
scope—one of which has been my good friend and 
companion for the last five or six years. The cheap 
and nasty German microscope was made of brass, 
pleasant to see and handle, strong, easy to work, with 
an astonishingly good high power, and neatly packed 
im a stout box of polished wood. It was in the very 
best style ; it had all that was necessary, and nothing 
superfluous. And the price of this cheap and nasty 
German instrument to the English purchaser was 
three and a half guineas. It simply kicked the 
tontemporary British five-guinea instrument out of 
the market. In the high power, particularly, there 
was no comparison between the two. At the time 
it came over—things have altered since—it was the 
equal in efficiency of any English instrument at 
double the price. And I have no doubt the dealers 
won a fair profit. At that time I was engaged in teach- 
ing biological science to candidates for London degrees, 
and I saw it arrive. Most of these candidates were 
school teachers and medical students, and anything but 
opulent. To begin with, the want of microscopes was 
the curse of their work. In a class of a score, there 
would be perhaps eight or nine students too poor to 
Own instruments, one or two with worn-out second- 
hand things, and for the rest an ancestral oddity or so, 
a maddening toy caricature, and perhaps four or five 
really efficient eight or ten guinea ones, hired or owned, 
round which the class clustered like a swarm of bees. 
Now in the classes I used to teach the German maker 
reigns almost alone, and every student has his micro- 
scope. And the Germansareusing theirsmall microscopes 
as a means for the introduction of more complicated in- 
struments of undeniable cheapness and efficiency. They 
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must be selling hundreds of microscopes in this country. 
The English manufacturer has come down to the 
German prices, but a market once lost takes years of 
recovery. Not that the English manufacturer ever had 
the market represented by the poor modern student. He 
was simply too high and mighty for such middle-class 
traffic. That must be borne in mind. His business 
method for years had been the stupid one of trying 
to force his customers to purchase goods beyond both 
their requirements and means, or letting them go 
without. And doubtless under his ascendency dozens 
of English students went without this most necessary 
appliance for scientific study. It is not only a question 
of lost trade, but also one of intellectual hindrance—a 
far more serious national impoverishment in the long 
run, 

That is the story of the cheap microscope. There is 
another story I am fairly certain some will be writing in 
five or six years’ time—the story of the cheap chemical 
balance. It is now generally recognized as a matter of 
urgent public importance that a considerable number of 
people should be practically and efficiently taught 
chemistry. There are classes in chemistry enough in 
this country, Heaven knows! but for the most part they 
engage in learning to gabble text-books or watching 
their lecturer’s experiments from the remote recesses of a 
class-room. Laboratory work in nine cases out of ten 
means a kind of work fudged by teachers to fill up time, 
and called qualitative analysis. All authoritative writers 
upon the teaching of chemistry agree that chemistry 
cannot be properly taught unless each student can 
work extensively at a balance. Since no teach- 
ing can be cheap that is not worked in classes, 
it is eminently desirable that there should be at 
least one balance to each couple of students. Now at 
present there is no efficient balance sold at such a price 
as will admit of chemistry being taught in the pre- 
scribed and efficient way in middle-class or continuation 
schools ; a balance, that is, at about twelve or fifteen 
shillings. _ From any practical scientific instrument 
maker the reader consults he will learn that it ‘‘ can’t 
be done ”’—just as he would have learnt the impossi- 
bility of a three-and-a-half-guinea microscope seven 
years ago. Yet, nevertheless, that balance will be 
done in the next five years—a practicable weighing 
machine, possibly on the lines of the counterpoise letter 
balances that have nearly swept the good old costly 
brass scale and weights out of existence. It will be 
done because this particular market cannot possibly 
take anything higher. And the odds are that it will be 
done in Germany. And from Germany too, in the wake 
of the balance, will come, sooner or later, intelligently 
arranged cheap sets of apparatus for the teaching of 
chemistry. 

I could enlarge upon the amazing want of enterprise 
of the English scientific instrument maker, so far as 
the cheaper, but in the end—if he would only test 
them—more lucrative branches of his business go. He 
is particularly opposed to science teachers and science 
students, insisting upon a dilemma of exquisite finish 
and impossible price, or—trash, and ‘‘I told you so.” 
For years it was impossible to get a box of biological 
dissecting instruments under a guinea ; in most shops 
they would have asked thirty-five shillings or two 
guineas. For the classes I have already referred to 
this price was too high, and certain enterprising book- 
sellers arranged and sold a quite sufficient bdx for ten 
and sixpence. These we got in before the Germans, 
and in a year or so the scientific implement dealers had 
learnt their lesson. Now you can get an admirable 
box for that price in quite a number of shops. 

But enough of these anecdotes : one carries the moral 
as well as a hundred. I have no doubt the little pecu- 
liarities I have developed are not confined to scientific 
instrument makers. Protection in the cases I have 
stated could only have worked to protect the British 
merchant from the stimulus he has received and to 
prolong his really stupid obstruction of the important 
national work of education. And technical education 
would scarcely have remedied the matter. The defect 
was just sheer want of business capacity, that unpatri- 
otic serenity that seems inevitable in a generation 
following a period of undisputed prosperity. We want, 
in fact, a mission to our merchants and manufacturers 
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to enlarge their circle of ideas. That enlargement 
attained, they will see to technical education as a 
matter of course, and they will require no other pro- 
tection. H. G. WELLs. 


SALVAGIA. 


LMOST the most horrible doctrine ever enunciated 
by theologians is, in my opinion, the attribution of 
our misfortunes to Providence. An all-wise power, all 
merciful and omnipresent, enthroned somewhere in 
omnipotence, having power over man and beast, over 
earth and sky, on sea and land, able (if usually unwilling) 
to suspend all natural laws, seated above the firmament 
of heaven, beholding both the evil and the good—dis- 
cerning, we may suppose, the former without much 
difficulty, and the latter by the aid of some spectroscope 
at present not revealed to men of science—sees two 
trains approaching on one line, and yet does nothing to 
avert the catastrophe or save the victims. Withal, 
nothing consoles humanity for their misfortunes like the 
presence of this unseen power, which might do so much 
good, but which serenely contemplates so many evils. 

I have often thought that, after all, there is but one 
idea at the bottom of all faiths, and that, no matter if 
the divinity be called Jehovah, Allah, Moloch, Dagon, 
or the Neo-Pauline Providence of the North Britons, 
the worshippers seem to esteem their deity in proportion 
as he disregards their welfare. 

Some have maintained that the one common ground 
of all the sects was in the offertory ; but more recent 
reflection has convinced me that the impassibility of 
Providence provides a spiritual, if unconscious, nexus 
which unites in one common bond Jews, Christians 
(whether Coptic, Abyssinian, Greek, or Roman), Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, the Church of England with that 
of Scotland, and the multitudinous sects of Noncon- 
formists, who, scattered over two hemispheres, yet 
hate one another with enough intensity to enable man- 
kind to perceive that they have comprehended to the 
full the doctrines of the New Testament. 

It may be that the knowledge that the aforesaid 
Moloch is reputed to have endowed mankind with free 
will to work out their own salvation consoles some 
people for his neglect to exercise the power he is 
supposed to have of preventing suffering altogether. 
This leads a man somewhat deeper than it is expedient 
for him to show that he is going. If omnipotent, how 
then bound by natural laws, and if bound by any laws, 
wherein the common sense of abrogating them for 
individuals ? 

I know a little village in the country, generall 
described in old Italian maps under the title of ‘‘ Sal- 
vagia,” where the providential scheme is held in its 
entirety. Nothing, at first sight, proclaims the fact 
why a great power should specially concern itself about 
the village. Still, is it not the case that, as a rule, 
blear-eyed, knock-kneed young men imagine that they 
touch the heart of every woman who pities their in- 
firmities? Do not red-haired and freckled, cow-houghed 
maidens usually attend a fancy ball attired as Mary 
Queen of Scots, and think their fatal beauty deals 
destruction on the sons of men, unconscious that their 
lack of charm preserves them safe from those tempta- 
tions by means of which alone virtue can manifest itself ? 
That which holds good of individuals often applies to 
people in the bulk. So of my village in Salvagia. A 
straggling street, looking upon a moor, bordered by 
slated living boxes, each with its ‘‘jaw-box” at the 
door and midden at the back, its ugly strip of garden 
without flowers, in which grew currants, gooseberries, 
with nettles, docks, potatoes, and the other fruits known 
to the tender North. 

In every house a picture of Dr. Chalmers flanked by 
one of Bunyan, and a Bible ever ready on a table for 
advertisement, as when a minister or charitable lady 
calls, and the cry is heard of ‘Jeanie, rax the Bible 
doon, and pit the whisky-bottle in the aumrie.” Two 
churches and two public-houses, and a feud between 
the congregations of each church as bitter as that 
between the clients of the rival taverns. No whisky or 
no doctrine from the opposing tavern or conventicle 
could possibly be sound. No trees, no flowers, no 
industry, except the one of keeping idiots sent from 
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Glasgow, and known to the people as the ‘‘ silly bodies.” 
Much faith and little charity, the tongue of every 
man wagging against his neighbour like a bell-buo 
ona shoal. At the street corner groups of men stand- 
ing spitting. Expectoration is a national sport through- 
out Salvagia. Women and children are afraid to pass 
them. Not quite civilized, not quite savage, a set of 
demi-brutes exclaiming, if a woman in a decent gown 
goes past, ‘‘ There goes a butch.” 

A school, of course, wherein the necessary means of 
getting on in life is taught. O education, how a 
people may be rendered brutish in thy name! Behold 
Salvagia! In every town, in every hamlet, even in the 
crofting communities upon the coast, where women till 
the fields and men stand idle prating of natural rights, 
the poorest man can read and write, knows history and 
geography, arithmetic up to the Rule of Three—in fact, 
sufficiently to overreach his neighbour. 

Still, in the social scale of human intercourse the 
bovine dweller in East Anglia is a prince compared to 
him. How the heart shrinks, in travelling from London, 
when, the Border passed, the Scottish porter with a 
howl sticks his head into the carriage and bellows 
‘* Tackets—are ye gaeing North?” No doubt the man is 
better educated than his southern colleague, but as you 
see him once,and have no time to learn his inward 
grace, his lack of outward polish jars upon you. After 
the porter comes the group of aged men at Lockerbie, 
all seated in the rain, precisely as their forbears sat 
when Carlyle lived at Craigenputtock. Then come 
barefoot boys selling the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” the ‘‘ Herald,” 
and “ Review,” till Glasgow in its horror and its gloom 
receives you, and you lose all hope. 

Throughout Salvagia ‘‘Thank you” and ‘‘If you 
please ” are terms unknown. In railway trains we spit 
upon the floor and wipe our boots upon the cushions, 
just to show our independence ; in cars and omnibuses 
take the best seats, driving the weaker to the wall like 
cattle ina pen. In streets we push the women into the 
gutters, ‘‘ It’s only just a woman” being our excuse. 
Our hearts we wear so distant from our sleeves that the 
rough frieze of which our coats are made abrades the 
cuticle of every one it touches. Our reverend novelists, 
‘tis true, have found out much about us, previously quite 
unsuspected by ourselves ; but then their works are not 
for home consumption, but sell in England and America, 
where, I understand, they touch the cords of the Great 
National Heart, and loose the strings of the Great 
National Pocket. 

Back to our village—‘ Gart-na-cloich,” I think the 
name, meaning the enclosure of the stones. Stony 
indeed the country, stony the folks, the language, 
manners, and all else pertaining to it. Even the Para- 
meras outside Avila, where every boulder is a tear that 
Jesus wept, is not more sterile. Not that Jesus had 
ever aught to do with Gart-na-cloich. The deity 
worshipped there is Dagon, or some superfetated 
Moloch born in Geneva. 

In no Salvagian village is there any room for a gentle 
God, a God of love and pity. ‘‘ Nane of your Peters ; 
gie me Paul,” is constantly in everybody’s mouth, for 
every dweller in Salvagia is a theologian. Faith is 
our touchstone, and good works are generally damned 
throughout the land as savouring of Erastianism. Onl 
believe, that is sufficient. ‘‘ Show me your moral man, , 
exclaims the preacher, ‘and I will straight demolish 
him”; the congregation nod assent, being well con- 
vinced ‘‘ your moral man” is not a denizen of Gart- 
na-cloich, or, if he was, that the profession of a s cold 
morality ” on earth must lead to everlasting fire, in the 
only other world they hear of from the pulpit. 

Our sexual immorality, and the high rate of illegiti- 
macy, we explain as follows. Who would buy a barren 
cow or mare? Therefore, as we cannot buy our wives and 
sell them, if they prove unprofitable, ’tis well to try 
them in advance, and as our law follows the Pandects 
of Justinian, being more merciful to those who come 
into a hard world through no fault of their own than 
that of England, the matter is put right after a year or 
so, and all are pleased. That which a thing is worth 
is what it brings we teach our children from their 
earliest days ; we inculcate it in our schools, at mart 
and fair, in church, at bed and board, and that accounts 
for the hide-bound view we take of everything. 
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Anger and love move us not much: we seldom come 
to blows after the fashion of the people in the myste- 
rious region that we call ‘“‘up about England.” A 
stand-up fight with knock-down blows is not our way, 
not for the lack of courage but from excess of caution 
and the knowledge that we have intuitively that calumny 
kills further off than blows. How we get married is a 
mystery I have never solved, for no Salvagian ever 
seems heartily to wish for anything, or, if he does, is far 
too cautious to make his wishes known. Perhaps that is 
the reason why the Germans drive us out from business 
as easily as the Norwegian rat expels the original black 
rat, or the European extirpates the natives of Australia. 

Withal, we have our qualities, but well concealed, 
and only to be found after a residence of fifty years 
amongst us. In spite of kail-yard tales, we really snivel 
little, and cant not much more than our neighbours ; 
and we have humour, though the kail-yarders record it 
not, for fear of troubling the Great Heart which only 
likes ‘‘a joke,” and is impervious either to wit or 
humour. Sometimes we have a touch of pathos in our 
composition which startles, coming as it does from un- 
suspected sources. 

In Gart-na-cloich there dwelt one Mistress Campbell, 
a widow and the mother of four sons, all what we call 
‘‘weel-doing ” lads—that is, not given to drink, good 
workers, attenders at the church, and not of those who 
pass their ‘‘ Sawbath” lounging about and spitting as 
they criticize mankind. 

Going to church with us replaces charity—that is, it 
covers an infinity of things. A man may cheat and 
drink, be cruel to animals, avaricious, anything you 
please so that he goes to church; he still remains a 
Christian and enters heaven by his faith alone. Our 
faith we take from ‘‘ Paul,” our doctrine from Hippo, 
so that we need do nought but bow the knee to our 
Own virtues, secure in our salvation. 

No one could say that Mistress Campbell’s cottage 
was neat or picturesque. No roses climbed the walls, 
nor did the honeysuckle twine round the eaves. For 
flowers a ragged mullein growing in a wall, a plant of 
rue, one of ‘‘old man,” with camomile and gillyflowers, 
did duty. Apple and damson trees grew round the 
**toon,” the.fruit of which was as bitter asa sloe. Beside 
the door the cheesestone with its iron ring, a ‘‘stoup” 
for water shaped like a little barrel, a ‘‘feal” spade, 
and a rusty sickle lying in the mud, gave promise of 
the interior graces of the house. 

Inside the acrid smell of peat, with rancid butter, 
and the national smell of whisky spilt and left to dry, 
assailed your nostrils. 

All round the kitchen stood press beds in which the 

children slept. Before the fire grey woollen stockings 
dried whilst scones were baking, and underneath the 
table lay a collie dog or two snapping at flies. 
' The inner room had the peculiar musty smell of 
rooms which only serve for great occasions. Upon the 
walls a picture of Jerusalem set forth in a kind of uphill 
view, balanced by a sampler which may have been the 
Ten Commandments, the Maze at Hampton Court, the 
Fountains at Versailles, or almost anything you chose, 
according to the point of vision. Not tidy or con- 
venient was the house, but still a home of the peculiar 
kind that race and climate made acceptable to the 
dwellers in it. 

The widow’s faith was great, her household linen 
clean, and her chief pride, after her sons, was centred 
in her cows, called in Salvagia ‘‘kye.” She liked to 
sit in church and fall asleep, as pious people do during 
the sermon. Seated between her sons, her Bible in a 
handkerchief scented with lavender, she had the faith 
not merely able to move mountains, but with her Bible 
for a lever, had she but got a fulcrum, to move the 
world itself. She knew her church was right, the 
others wrong, and that sufficed her ; and, for the rest, 
she did her duty to her sons and cows and to her 
neighbours. 

Years passed by, the world wagged pretty much as 
usual in Gart-na-cloich ; sometimes a neighbour died, 
and we enjoyed his funeral in the way we love with 
whisky, whilst we listened in the house of woe to the 


“set phrases of the minister which use has constituted a 
‘sort of liturgy. : 


~ Winter succeeded summer, and day night, without a 
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thing to break the dreary life we think the best of lives 
because we know no other. 

Years sat but lightly upon Mistress Campbell ; for 
she had attained the time of life when countrywomen 
in Salvagia seem to mummify and time does nothing on 
them. Her sons grew up, her cows continued to give 
milk, the rent was paid in season. Nothing disturbed 
her life, and folk began almost to murmur against 
Providence for his neglect to visit her. 

Then came a-season with the short fierce spell of 
heat which goes before the thunderstorm, and consti- 
tutes our summer. In every burn the children paddled, 
and in Glasgow honest burgesses went for their yearly 
wash to the region which they know as ‘‘doon the 
watter.” 

A little river, in which before the days of knowledge 
kelpies were wont to live, flows past the village. __ 

Its glory is a pool (we call it linn) known as the Linn- 
a-Hamish. Here the pool below the stream spreads 
out and babbles over stones mostly worn flat by the 
action of the stream, as proverbs are worn smooth in the 
current of men’s speech. The boys delight to throw 
these flat stones edgeways in the air, to hear the curious 
muffled sound they make when falling in the water, which 
they call a ‘‘ dead man’s bell.” Alders fringe the bank, 
and in the middle of the pool a little grassy promontory 
juts out, on which cows stand swinging their tails, and 
meditate, to at least as good a purpose as philosophers. 
The linn lies dark and sullen, and a line of bubbles 
rising to the top shows where the current runs below the 
surface. In a lagoon a pike has basked for the last 
thirty years. In our mythology, one Hamish met his 
death in the dark water, but why or wherefore is 
uncertain. Tradition says the place is dangerous, and 
the country people count it a daring feat to swim 
across. 

There the four sons of Mistress Campbell went to 
bathe, and all were drowned. Passing the village, I 
heard the Celtic Coronach, which lingers to show us 
how our savage ancesters wailed for their dead, and to 
remind us that the step which separates us from the 
other animals is short. I asked a woman for whom the 
cry was raised. She answered, ‘‘ For the four sons of 
Lilias Campbell.” In the stupid way one asks a ques- 
tion in the face of any shock, I said, ‘‘ What did she say 
or do when they were brought home dead ?” 

‘‘Say?” said the woman; ‘nothing; n’er a word. 


She just gaed out and milked the kye.” 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


MAORI TATTOOING.* 


HE hero Mataora had to wife the beautiful Niwareka. 
But one day for some slight cause he struck her, 
and the angry beauty fled to her father Uetonga, who 
dwelt in the spirit world. Thither followed Mataora, 
grieving and remorseful, and with repentant vows 
melted his wife’s anger so that she consented to return 
with him to earth. Before they went on their way 
Uetonga looked at the tattoo marks on Mataora’s 
face. They were of the ancient chiselled kind, until 
then customary among the Maori people. These, with 
his magic power, Uetonga wiped away, and in their 
place adorned Mataora with the punctured spirals and 
scroll-work which tattoo-workers have faithfully copied 
to this day. And Mataora and Niwareka reached earth 
again safely, and lived there happily, and she bore him 
a son. But because Mataora had not fulfilled the 
bargain he had made with the guardian of the door 
of Death, the Polynesian Cerberus, to whom he had 
promised Niwareka’s cloak as gate-money, it was 
ordained that thenceforth no mortal should return alive 
from the under-world. 

Such is the legend of the South Sea Orpheus and 
Eurydice, which tells us the origin of Moko, or the art 
of latter-day tattooing amongst the Maori. The older 
style—Mokokuri—was practised by the demigod Mani, 
who, in addition to such trifling feats as lassooing the 
sun and fishing New Zealand up from the bed of the 
ocean, found time to divert himself by tattooing 
the muzzle of a dog—whence dogs went with black 
muzzles as we see them even now. Custom must, we 

* “Moko; or, Maori Tattooing.” By Major-General Robley. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1896. 
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suppose, compel us to write “‘ tattoo,” though it is as 
clumsy and vulgarized a form of ¢atau as ‘‘ taboo” is of 
tapu. The older or pre-Mataoran decorative work 
dealt less in curves and spirals, and more in straight 
lines, angles, and cross-cuts. It represented, in short, 
the severer simplicity of the (Polynesian) Doric spirit as 
contrasted with the sinuous scrolls and curling volutes 
of the Ionic that was destined to supplant it. To finda 
Corinthian style we must quit New Zealand and study the 
luxuriant fancy of the Marquesan or the daring designs 
of the Tahitian artists. The dignified Maori confined 
himself to arabesques ; he shunned, like any Saracen, 
attempts to copy living forms. The lighter-minded 
Sandwich Islander rejoiced in such patterns as a row of 
goats—tattooed on the inside of a chiefs arm—and 
images of birds and sharks executed with a power and 
dash sufficient to excite envy in the bosom of any hairy, 
bepunctured British tar who compared them with his 
own mermaids, anchors, and full-rigged ships. As for 
the Marquesans, amongst them “‘a man of mark” was 
not only tattooed from neck to heels—like Mr. Louis 
Becke’s Harry of Yap—but had, perhaps, half his face 
darkened as well. Marquesan taste revelled in chequer 
patterns, in solid disks and quoit-shaped rings, and in 
quaint bands round the limbs. There are many who 
support the claims of the Marquesans to dispute with 
New Zealand tattooers the palm which Sir John Lubbock 
awards to the latter. 

When Abel Jansen Tasman discovered New Zealand— 
an achievement dated as long ago as the days in which 
our first Charles was endeavouring to settle old scores 
with his Faithful Commons—he observed no tattooing 
on the faces of the natives. Hence it is suggested that 
the art of Moko arose after hisday. But Tasman only 
saw Maoriland. Whether spurred onward by the dread 
of scurvy, or drawn homeward by the charms of Maria 
van Diemen, at any rate he fled from the islands with- 
out setting foot on them. What he did not see or did not 
note of them and their inhabitants was so much that 
there need be no surprise that his distant glimpses of the 
Maori did not reveal to him the blue tattoo lines on their 
brown faces. But that the New Zealand Maori brought 
tattooing with them from Polynesia is a matter of 
reasonable certitude. Their instruments used for mark- 
ing were virtually the same as those of their tropical 
congeners ; both, for instance, before the iron age of 
the nineteenth century often used the wing-bones of 
sea-birds to make their tiny chisels. Both observed 
the law of éapu under which the male patients, whilst 
undergoing the process of puncturing, were sacred, 
immensely to their own inconvenience ; for they had to 
dwell apart and might not even touch food with their 
hands. Without, however, assigning to Moko a local 
or very recent origin, it might be interesting to specu- 
late as to the source of its peculiar patterns, and 
especially as to the relation of these with the well- 
known and in many ways admirable wood-carving of 
the Maori. Did the Moko artists transfer designs used 
by the skilful carvers of panels, door-posts, clubs, and 
the grotesque figure-heads on the prows of canoes, or 
did the wocd-carvers borrow and reproduce the lines 
and curves of the Moko? General Robley, in the 
finely illustrated volume before us, inclines to the latter 
belief. But then when Moko is in question he is, very 
properly, an enthusiast as well as an investigator. For 
the inspiration of the patterns, whether on wood or skin, 
one must go to nature, where they may probably be 
found in the spirals of sea-shells, the tracery on the 
skin of lizards and the bark of trees, and even, it may 
be, in the curious fluting and natural scroll-work on 
the tall cliffs of the calcareous clay called papa in New 
Zealand. 

But, however the Moko artist learned his designs, he 
was a painstaking and conscientious craftsman in 
imprinting them on his subject. No black-and-white 
draughtsman of our time, no wood-cutter, etcher, or 
line-engraver, worked with slower deliberation. The 
outlines were first drawn with charcoal or red ochre. 
Thus was the accuracy of curve and scroll-work ensured. 
Then, inch by inch, the lines were cut or pricked out 
on the quivering, but unflinching, human copper-plate. 
The blood was wiped away and the narahu (blue dye) 
infused. In the course of weeks, months, or years, as 
leisure, wealth, or endurance permitted, the work was 
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completed. In no other society did the artist have his 

atron so completely at his mercy. Not only was a 

oko expert of true ability a rarity for whose services 
there was always an “‘ effective demand,” but, if not 
well paid for his labours, the tattooer could make his 
sitter suffer in more ways than one. He could adroitly 
increase the acute anguish which had, as a point of 
honour, to be endured without cry or complaint ; or he 
could coolly bungle the execution of the design, or leave 
it unfinished, and betake himself to a more generous 
customer. It is noticeable that the tattooing chant 
quoted by General Robley deals with the subject entirely 
from the artist’s standpoint, and emphasizes the busi- 
ness principles upon which he went to work. It was 
this song that Alfred Domett (Robert Browning’s 
Waring) must have had in his mind when, in his New 
Zealand poem, he thus described the moko on the face 
of the chief Tangi-Moana :— 

** And finer, closer spirals of dark blue 

Were never seen than in his cheek’s tattoo ; 
Fine as if engine-turned those cheeks declared 
No cost to fee the artist had been spared ; 

That many a basket of good maize had made 
That craftsman careful how he tapped his blade, 
And many a greenstone trinket had been given 
To get his chisel-flint so deftly driven.” 

There is evidence to show that the owner of an 
unusually well executed face was apt to become a 
superior and intolerable person. He united in himself 
the virtues and vices of a chieftain of high degree 
(shown by the elaborateness of his face-pattern), of a 
professional beauty, of a brave man able to endure 
pain, of the owner of a unique picture, and of an 
acknowledged art critic. In one or other of these 
capacities he made life burdensome to his acquaintance. 
But sometimes retribution came. Thus the chief Te 
Pehi, who visited Great Britain and whose face was 
the admiration of connoisseurs at one end of the world 
and the despair of rivals at the other, posed with 
success when in England as an authority on moko. 
But after his return to New Zealand he laid down the 
law once too often. When a guest in the pah at 
Kaiapoi he jeered at a chief present, whose head he 
declared to be too badly tattooed to be worth cutting 
off and selling. Hell has no fury like a woman 
scorned, or like a Maori whose moko has been con- 
temned. Te Pehi was promptly knocked on the head 
he had carried so high and was duly eaten. Perhaps 
the incident is worthy of notice as the best historic 
instance of an art critic overtaken by vengeance meet 
and immediate. 

General Robley gossips in as pleasant and un- 
pretentious a fashion of the famous operators whose 
skill adorned the profession of Moko as of the 
heads which the profession so adorned. Of course, he 
passes on to tell of the trade in heads which flourished 
in the years between 1810 and 1830. In the palmy days 
of this singular traffic a man ‘‘ with a really good head 
on his shoulders ” was assuredly worth money to others 
if not to himself. His price varied from a couple of 
guineas to ten times as much. Dealers appeared in 
the most unexpected quarters. Commodore Wilkes, 
on his voyage round the world, had some difficulty when 
off the New Zealand coast in procuring a few ‘‘ baked 
heads.” It was the steward of a missionary brig who 
came to the rescue and provided—for a consideration— 
a couple of excellent specimens. As trade grew brisk, 
slaves, who, as Edward Tregear points out, were, under 
ordinary circumstances, never tattooed, were admitted 
to that privilege, of course for commercial reasons. 
Maning, in that delightful book ‘‘Old New Zealand,” 
records the disgust with which a trader of the 
good old stamp told him of the outrageous audacity 
of a rascal of a slave who, after being wet | 
and exquisitely tattooed, impudently ran away wit 
his own head, then under contract of sale, before the 
day of delivery had come. White captives had, of 
course, occasionally to submit to Moko. One of these, 
John Rutherford, lived to describe the process ; but, as 
he claimed to have had his face and part of one arm 
and his chest tattooed in four hours, his account, like 
much else in his book, must be taken with a grain of 
salt. 

In 1831 Governor Darling issued in Sydney a procla- 
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mation denouncing the traffic in heads. Unlike many 
humane proclamations, this one was followed up by 
active repression. Missionary influence also, then 
becoming paramount, was exerted in the same cause. 
So the trade went the way of cannibalism and other 
things interesting but horrible. And the missionaries 
discountenanced not only the head-trade but tattooing 
itself. General Robley heaves a sigh over the extinc- 
tion of the art. But it had to go: in the Thirties the 
schoolmaster was abroad, but not to teach Moko: 
reform was everywhere in the air, and Moko but shared 
the fate of institutions as time-honoured as, if less 
picturesque than, the art of which General Robley’s 
capital book will probably remain the standard record. 
W. P. REEVEs. 


AN UNHAPPY POET, 


** Bexhill-on-Sea is the haven for me 
Whene’er my nerves are depressed ; 
For there’s a retreat where you golf and you eat 
And you sleep and you dream and you rest!” 


"ee exquisite words were written by one of the 
most prolific and, it may be, most popular of our 
modern poets, Mr. Clement Scott. We quote them, 
not merely because their cadence has haunted us, and 
it is a pleasure to write them out, but also because they 

ge to epitomize the bitter tragedy of their writer’s 
ife. 

Every great poet has had some one impulse, to which 
‘may be traced all that is finest in his work. It is a 
function of criticism to determine in each case what 
that impulse was. Some poets have been impelled by 
a love either of Liberty, or of Truth, or of Pleasure, or 
of their native land ; others, again—and it may be that 
their work is the most enduring, rd xomrmorarov— 
by a love of Nature. Wordsworth loved Nature in all 
her manifestations ; to him sky, air, water, landscape, 
‘were all impressive and suggestive. Shelley was more 
particularly ‘“‘the poet of the Clouds.” Swinburne is 
the poet of the Sea. And Mr. Clement Scott is the 
poet of the Seaside. 

Circumstances, the curse of poets, compel this man 
to live in London, driving him in and out of glaring 
theatres, up and down Fleet Street. It is fearful to 
think of his soul being slowly crushed by so uncongenial 
‘a life. Many, many are the poems he has written 
about this or that seaside resort. Some of them, in- 
deed, have evidently been written during a happy 
holiday, and are instinct with the joyous spirit of 
Saturday-to-Monday. But most, alas! have been 
wrung from him in smoky exile, and are suffused with 
‘melancholy, subdued, nostalgic. As in the lines written 
recently and quoted above, he writes most often, not 
with Horace’s mild desire for the Sabine farm, but 
rather with Byron’s terrible longing for Ravenna. Let 
our readers turn to his volume, ‘‘ Lays and Lyrics.” 

__ It was published eight years ago, but the spray is 
still salt upon its pages. When Scott (in the case of 
‘such a man we make no apology for dropping the Mr.) 
_ ings the praises of this or that resort, he does it with 
‘an art so magical that we seem, ourselves, as we read, 
to be treading the jetty, or the sand, or the marine 
parade, as the case may be. Of Brighton he writes :—- 
‘* Wandering waves on the shingle dash, 

The sky’s too blue for a thoughtless tear ; 


Lazily lost in a dream we sit— 
Maidens’ eyes are a waveless mere— 

There’s many a vow when seagulls flit, 

And many a sigh when lamps are lit. 

. And many a kiss upon Brighton Pier.” 

‘And of Boulogne :— 
~ Old Albion's coast isn’t lively, is it ? 

There are jollier places, you’ll all agree ; 
So cross the Channel, and come to visit 

Our holiday life at Boulogne-on-Sea.” 

Scott, you see, is not faithful to one love. What poet 
‘ever was? As the Pagan hymned Chloe, and Lydia, 
,and Cynara, and Phyllis, so does Scott delight ‘to 
‘softly praise”—his own expression—places innumer- 
_able on our coast, He describes how he once found 
himself ‘‘on Margate Pier, in a riotous round of 
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women and wine”; and how ‘‘the Margate air was 
piercing sweet to the world and” him. His soft 
praises of Cromer are too well known to the admirers 
of Mr. Isidor de Lara and the readers of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph” to need repetition. Indeed, though he has 
been enamoured often, he has never written so 
passionately as about ‘‘ Poppyland.” The Cornish 
coast is the only one of his loves that would seem to 
have left any bitterness in his bosom. We hold that 
the love tragedies of a poet are as sacred as those of 
any other man, but we must confess we are curious to 
know what prompted this poet to write so sombrely of 
‘* The rocks and the caves 
Where the sea birds find their houses, and ignorant 
folks their graves.” 

When he deals with more direct passions, with the love 
of a man for a woman, he is less happy perhaps. Now 
and again, however, the lady addressed seems to be 
rather an abstraction, a symbol for some seaside resort, 
and in these poems he is at his best. Take, for example, 
from the poem he calls “ Violet” that stanza which 
runs thus :— 

“You meet me wth your beauty unimpaired— 

I greet you with dull sorrow in my face ; 

You, with your haunting face, that souls ensnared— 

I with a past no praying can retrace ! 

You can remember nothing—you are fair ! 

The roses all are dead that you have smelt ; 

You sit and laugh at men who loved your hair— 

I sigh for dear dead kisses I have felt.” 

In this stanza the sentiment, the lilt, the imagery, are 
all the poet’s own. Only the italics are ours. It is possible 
that a careless reader would imagine that the lines were 
really addressed to some lady. We prefer to think— 
indeed, we are sure—that they were addressed to some 
seaside resort, whose identity is cunningly veiled under 
the pseudonym of “ Violet,” lest Cromer or another 
should wax jealous. Surely it would be rather prosaic 
to speak of alady’s beauty as being “‘ unimpaired.” On 
the other hand, if we take it that, say, Broadstairs is 
apostrophized, then ‘‘ not built over” would be the 
meaning, and the phrase would be felicitous and 
pretty. Surely, again, no lady, worthy of the name, 
would sit down on a chair and guffaw at men who had 
loved her hair, even though their proceeding had seemed 
ridiculous. We are sure that the / in ‘‘ hair” is a con- 
versational sort of #, dropped in to hide a sly reference 
to ozone. A popular seaside resort, moreover, can 
afford to “laugh” at the defection of a few visitors 
more or less. 

From such lines as these, which do, indeed, offer 
many difficulties to the commentator, it is pleasant to 
turn to those simpler poems in which Scott bids God’s 
speed to those about to cross the Atlantic. ‘‘ Look up, 
old boy,” he says to Mr. Brough, 

‘* our eyes their story tells, 

We have not come for weepings or farewells.” 
Who but this dexterous artist could have thought of 
employing that emotional third-person-singular in the 
first line ? Who, again, but he could have said, when 
Mr. Hare was going to New York, 

‘« He came to us young, when the stage was deprest 

And needed his pruning, and lopping, and weeding, 

And alas! he now leaves us, of artists the best, 

A model of taste ! the perfection of breeding ” ? 
And who but he could have said, on a similar occa- 
sion, 

‘* And when we rise to heights supernal, 

We shall cry ‘ Adsum!’ like the Colonel ” ? 

We must really husband our quotations. Yet we 
cannot refrain from giving just one more. It is the 
last line of an elegy on Thomas Carlyle, and it is this :- 
‘* Shut fast the gate! He’s sleeping. Close the door!” 

There is no living man, save Scott, who could have 
written such poetry as this. But let it be understood 
that his valedictory or elegiac odes, marvellous though 
they are in their expression, are not the true, spon- 
taneous outcome of his natural genius. His pen runs 
‘far more splendidly when it has been dipped, not in 
tears for the departing or the departed, but in those yet 
salter tears shed upon our coast by the eternal sea. Is 
it not a tragic thing that this poet should be chained in 
our metropolis, eating his heart out for the happier 
clime, escaping so seldom from his harsh bondage? 
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The age of Patrons is past; else, surely, Lord De la 
Warr would ere now have insisted that Scott should 
live always near him in some little cottage at Bexhill- 
on-Sea. But the age of public generosity is not yet 
past. Only the other day, a Boy Poet was rescued 
from Silvertown, where, in some factory, he had been 
slaving. Between the life and work of Scott and of 
Curtice (was not that the Boy’s name ?) a close parallel 
might be drawn. Each is a poet of the same order, 
and we venture to assert that Curtice never wrote any- 
thing finer than has been written by Scott. Curtice 
was a platelayer by trade. Scott is a dramatic critic. 
Why should the one be taken, the other left? The 
removal of the one has not affected the business of his 
factory. Quite prosaic hands can lay plates as well as 
his. Nor, we think, would the removal of the other 
damage our drama. His work could be done as well— 
nay! better—by prosaic hands. From the merely 
literary standpoint, his work is not good. He writes 
that always anomalous thing, a poet’s prose, sadly 
plethoric and redundant. His column in the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph ” seems daily to topple down under its own 
weight. As criticism, his work is still worse. .Cooped 
in the gilded confinement of a stage-box, Scott’s 
soul becomes restless and intractable. The glare 
of the footlights blinds his clear, poetic vision. 
He gives such forcible expression to those feel- 
ings of friendship or enmity, gratitude or revenge 
—fine motives, mind you, for poetry !—as must be 
quite embarrassing to his admirers, and are even apt 
to mislead a public, notoriously unable to gauge the 
peculiarities of a poetic temperament. Nor is it from 
the drudgery of criticism alone that we would take 
him. Like Shelley and Tennyson, and how many 
others ! he has essayed to write plays. Like them, he 
lacks the dramatist’s touch. Unable to originate in 
this line, he has had to fall back upon adaptations from 
the drama of that city which once, in a patriotic spasm, 
he branded as ‘‘ thoughtless Paris.” ‘That he should 
have dallied with that fair houri, Boulogne-on-Sea, is 
not to be wondered at. But Paris! ‘‘ Thoughtless 
Paris!” An inland-town, too! 

Now, we do earnestly appeal to the dramatic pro- 
fession, ever generous in helping the oppressed, and 
not only to that profession, but also to all whose hearts 
have been, like ours, gladdened by the poetry of this 
man, to raise some great fund which will enable him to 
flee away, with his broken heart and his split infinitives, 
to the shores of Bexhill-on-Sea, there to work out his 
genius. It may be that his love for this place is not 
destined to be life-long. “We suspect that Cromer was 
the great passion of his life. It is not given to any 
man to love twice with a devotion so ecstatic as that 
which Scott gave to Cromer. Perhaps he knows that 
that love is always really uppermost in his breast, 
and whispers, sometimes, to himself, in paraphrase of 
another poet :— 

“*T have forgot much, Cromer! Gone with the wind 
And thrown confetti with the riotous throng, 
Dancing to put thy red, lost poppies out of mind ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion. 
Yea! Though I wrote Bexhill up,—all along 
I have been faithful to thee, Cromer ! in my fashion.” 

But let us not pry into these heart-secrets. Let us, 
rather, respect the spoken wish of the poet. Scott has 
cried aloud for Bexhill-on-Sea. To Bexhill-on-Sea let 
him go. Poetry and Drama will uplift their voices in a 
sweet unison of praise, when they hear that he is, at 
length, living there. There, in commune with the works 
of Nature and Lord De la Warr, his soul will be purged, 
renewed, exalted. There he will forget, and will teach 
us also to forget, the bad part he once played in 
London. For ‘‘there’s a retreat where,” to quote 
once more his own wonderful words, he can “‘ rest.” 


CHEZ ROBINSON. 


OR perhaps two hundred yards the road, leaving 

the margin of the shifty, sandy, summer Loire, had 
climbed the white cliffs, and then, twisting through a 
little wood, pointed dusty and interminable to distant 
Tours. Three houses lay at the corner: one, a close- 
shuttered, forbidding inn ; the second, a little station 
of gendarmerie, to which two bloused officials were 
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dragging by a leg and an arm the only drunken man 
we saw in France ; the third, a shambling restaurant, 
‘held by” Robinson—tea-garden written across the 
face of it, across its bare little court, with arboured 
benches and penny-in-the-slot games, tea-garden mean- 
ingless without the blare of a Bank-holiday. But the 
sun, almost at its noonday height, at more than its 
noonday fierceness, compelled us to food and slumber : 
our bicycles were clogged with the white dust from 
Amboise to Vouvray, and into Robinson’s we slunk 
uncheerfully. Two minutes’ chat with Madame, and 
a great peace fell on the tired travellers. A white cloth 
covered the middle of a bench: one end, as by magic, 
glowed with a bowl of crimson roses ; the other bore a 
great basket of pears and peaches, the delicious goal of 
the déjeuner. Madame herself tripped towards us, 
bearing aloft a Gargantuan canteloup, a ribbed and 
gnarled creature of the sun in the valley of Rabelais. 
In niggard England we bring it in with dessert, and 
its honest, uncouth flanks and rustic flavour disgrace it 
among waxen aromatic fruits ; here, in France, it is a 
glorious vegetable, the stout and capable vanguard of 
dinner. 

The perfume of the melon, warm and luscious, floated 
on the air like spices on a bowl of punch. Froma deep 
well in the courtyard a handmaiden vigorously pumped 
cooling water on a basket from which protruded the 
gold foil of a bottle of the Grand Vin Mousseux de 
Vouvray. Through the open windows of the kitchen 
we could see M. Robinson, white-clad and white-capped, 
bustling over the pans; while Madame herself, beam- 
ing with triumph, carried out a gold-brown and shapely 
omelette, still heaving with internal fires. In its bland 
structure there lurked some hint of garlic, maybe, and 
of ham, and with subtle transition it led us from the 
pure vegetable to a diet more staying to hungry carni- 
vores—to the noble ragofit that followed it. Ere the 
last peach was peeled or the last bubbles of wine burst 
against our lips, coffee and cognac appeared, and with 
them the chef himself—benignant, paternal—to assure 
himself that his guests were well content. ‘’Tis but 
country fare,” he deprecated ; ‘‘ poor fare for Monsieur 
and Madame, who without doubt know Paris and 
London.” The inclusion of London was a swift after- 
thought, but in it shone the very genius of hospitable 
concession. We cheerfully forswore our country, and 
reassured him as to our memories of London cookery. 
As to Paris, we essayed a tight-rope feat ; your French- 
man is more content with his Paris than with himself. 

In the garden at Robinson’s, in the drowsy mid-day 
air, we thought over a point that was brought to a 
head by our lunch and our bill. Here, faring like princes, 
welcomed like expected guests, we were indebted under 
three shillings each : had we been content with a less 
generous wine we would have paid less than two. 
Up and down the glorious Loire, from Orleans to 
the sea, from the sea to Orleans, we had been wan- 
dering for weeks and had found always the same kindly 
welcome, the same well-ordered kitchen. At the larger, 
well-appointed hotels, where electric lights glittered and 
where the sheets were glistening damask, the charges 
were a little higher: at the homely inns, where your 
candles flickered and guttered and the homespun sheets, 
untouched by bleaching-powders, were fragrant with 
lavender, the prices were lower. But in all they were 
lower than at the most ordinary hotel of the most 
ordinary English country town. At all but one—and 
here let Angers be pilloried. It isa haunt of the English, 
overrun by Americans, and in its gaunt square and 
pretentious boulevards, great barrack-like hotels lie 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. In one of these we 
found all the ills the traveller knows ; incivility, inatten- 
tion, bad food, and a bill from which even an Edinburgh 
hotelkeeper would have something to learn. Let the 
tourist hasten through Angers; by this sign he shall 
remember it. In a country of wonderful castles, the 
Castle of Angers is conspicuous by its massive, girding 
towers, pared off accurately to the level of the ramparts, 
as if a Titanic plane had passed over them. History 
and the guide-books declare that a king, jealous for his 
castle at Saumur, had defaced the rival castle. Never 
was any explanation less probable: without doubt the 
king had issued his orders after paying a bill at the 
Grand Hotel. 
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What is the secret of the dearness and dreary mono- 
tony of our English hotels? From Aberdeen to 
Brighton, from Cornwall to Lincoln, one has to choose 
between the same two evils: the huge caravanserai 
furnished from Tottenham Court Road, with its service 
of inhuman automata and its stereotyped burlesque of 
what we call a French dinner; or the ‘‘ something 
Arms” with its slipshod attendants and indescribable 
routine of soup, roast, and tart. And yet the English 
travel more, eat more, drink more, and are prepared 
to pay more than any other race. There is no village, 
no country town in Britain, where fruits and vegetables, 
fowls and eggs, might not be produced cheaply and 
abundantly. There are few places where fish and shell- 
fish should be inaccessible, and our meat is incom- 
poy better than that within reach of the French 

otelkeeper. Race may have something to do with it. 
The English are gross and careless in their appetites ; 
and yet M. Robinson, of Vouvray, is the grandson of 
an Englishman. Religion has something to do with it ; 
the weekly necessity of making the Friday mazgre food 
palatable is a continual education in the art of cookery. 
And yet the Irish hotels are the worst in the world. 
Sex has much to do with it; the chef at a little hotel in 
the Vendée was a boy of seventeen, and we honoured 
him more than the most fat and florid English treasure 
we have known. Above all, the making of large profits 
on the sale of drinks has much to do with it. In wine 
districts, where the profit on wine is almost non- 
existent, the cookery is best, the hotels most comfort- 
able. As one recedes from them, and the wine list 
becomes more obtrusively submitted to one’s notice, 
the other sides of the hotel become worse. But, how- 
ever we attempt to explain it, the expense and discom- 
fort at English hotels are the chief reasons that send so 
many of us across the Channel, and that prevent the 
masses of the middle and professional classes from re- 
peated little trips in England. As the ring of brewers, 
distillers, and publicans have failed, will not some other 
set attempt to provide for England ? 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


i the absence of the regular musical critic of the 
‘*Saturday Review,” I have been asked by the 
Editor to say something about the Promenade series of 
concerts inaugurated at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
night. These concerts fulfil a most useful function ; for 
though the fashionable world is away in the country, 
at the seaside, or on the Continent, there are many folk 
remaining in London who do not see why they should 
not listen to orchestral music on the cool long even- 
ings of September and October as well as on the short 
hot evenings of June and July. Mr. Robert Newman, 
the enterprising manager, has re-engaged Mr. Henry J. 
Wood, who is gradually acquiring a reputation as a 
conductor of intelligence and energy; the orchestra, 
under the leadership of Mr. Arthur W. Payne, is good, 
and if only the strings were more numerous would be 
still better ; and if most of the instrumental and vocal 
soloists are public “‘ favourites,” they are not neces- 
sarily the worse on that account. 

There was a fot-pourri programme on the opening 
evening, but during last week, with the exception of 
two ‘‘ popular” nights, the first part of the programme 
was devoted to some farticular composer. Wagner 
headed the list, Sullivan and Mendelssohn followed ; 
and Beethoven, though not least, came last. Whether 
this dividing the sheep from the goats is altogether an 
advantage seems open to question. One can very well 
spend an hour or two with Beethoven, for he was a 
master of many moods ; but Mendelssohn, for instance, 
whatever his gifts, might better be described as a 
master of many mannerisms. As a rule composers, 
like pickles, are best mixed. Still, there is something 
to say in favour of the plan. One name draws one 
section of the public ; another, another ; and thus each 
in turn can enjoy undisturbed its particular fancy. The 
musical world, and especially the world of amateurs, is 
much given to narrow-mindedness; the name, rather 
than the works themselves, forms the attraction. Then 
again, in certain cases—and here readers must think 
specially of Beethoven and Wagner—a programme 
arranged so as to show the rise and progress of a 
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master has educational value, and is therefore profit- 
able. But exception must be taken to such items as 
the ‘‘ Tannhauser” March, played by the Park sisters 
as a *‘Cornet Quartet,” with ‘pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Some of the audience applauded, but others— 
and, let us hope, with righteous indignation at this 
vulgarization of Wagner rather than at the unsatisfac- 
tory playing—hissed, and even hooted. One may for- 
give the four cornettists, for probably they were not 
aware of the enormity of their crime, and may have 
thought they were blowing to the greater glory of 
Wagner. The reception given to their efforts was, 
perhaps, a sufficient punishment, and, let us hope, suffi- 
cient warning to them for the future. Mr. Wood played 
the ‘‘Tannhauser ” Overture, and his version was highly 
commendable; but in the other Wagner numbers the 
effect was not always commensurate with the earnest- 
ness which he displayed. At the same time it must be 


’ remembered that things are liable to go a little wrong 


on the first nights of a season. 

According to long-established custom the concerts 
are styled ‘‘ Promenade” ; and there was a time when, 
so far as the area was concerned, they were rightly so 
designated. But the promenader of the olden days 
used to lounge rather than keep step with the music, 
and thus the effect was as disturbing to the eye as that 
of the lady’s fan whilst Biilow was playing. ‘‘ You, 
madam,” said the pianist, rising from his seat and 
addressing the lady, ‘‘ are disturbing me ; for you are 
fanning in triple time, but I am playing in common 
time.” However, the quiet behaviour of the audience 
on the opening night was most noticeable. Does it 
show an advance in taste, or merely better manners ? 

PERIPATETICUS. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE RAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


JOHANNESBURG, 17 August, 1896. 


Now that the incubus of the mine liquor traffic has 
been removed, the leaders of that industry are 
settling themselves earnestly to the task of lessening 
the burden imposed by the Native Wages question. 
Their efforts are now being steadily directed to this 
end, and with every prospect of a successful issue. 
On Friday last a Joint Meeting of the Chamber 
of Mines, the Association of Mines, and the Mine 
Managers Association was held to receive the Report 
of the Committee—consisting of delegates from each 
representative body—which has been appointed to 
draw up a Schedule of Native Wages reduction. They 
recommend that the reduction, dating from 1 October 
next, shall be effected on the basis of the maximum 
rates of pay as shown in a schedule of classification 
drawn up by the Association of Mines Managers, and 
that this schedule shall be referred to that Association 
for revision, with power to make such alterations from 
time to time as they may think fit, particularly with 
regard to piecework. It is also proposed that pro- 
vision be made for a periodical examination of the 
companies’ books by a duly qualified accountant, in 
order that the agreed scale may be adhered to. It is 
pointed out that a uniform method of conducting com- 
pounds is desirable, and that all details with regard to 
food, length of shifts, &c., should be left in the hands 
of the Association of Mines Managers to arrange and 
make up a scheme to be submitted to a combined meet- 
ing of the three bodies, to be held not later than 15 Sep- 
tember. The Committee having considered the pro- 
sed scheme of a Native Labour Supply Association, 
imited, recommend that, if adopted, it shall take the 
place of the present Native Labour Department of the 
Chamber of Mines. After considerable discussion, the 
Report was adopted, but the question of the Native 
Labour Association scheme has been left over until the 
adjourned meeting, in order that it may in the mean- 
time be ascertained from companies if they are willing 
to join. It may be added that Government has been 
informed of the proposed movement for a reduction in 
the rate of native pay, and its co-operation asked for in 
the matter. 
My prognostications of a record — for July 
have been handsomely fulfilled, and the official declara- 
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tion of 203,874 ozs. beats the previous best—that of 
August of last year, by 301 ozs. This result is, of 
course, to be attributed to the increased number of 
stamps now at work on these fields; and since this 
number is continually being added to, a succession of 
increasingly rich yields may confidently be looked for. 
It has to be borne in mind that the July production has 
been obtained under most trying gircumstances and 
subject to serious disadvantages—notably in the matter 
of coal supply, the unsatisfactoriness of which was 
more in evidence during that month than in any previ- 
ous—and that, with the recent improvement in this 
respect and the prospect of more efficient native labour, 
as the result of the recent liquor legislation, the pro- 
spects of much larger yields are very much more 
favourable. The anxious efforts which are being 
directed towards the reduction of native wages, with 
every hope of a successful issue, must also tend to an 
improvement of the position, not necessarily in any 
increase in production, but in a lessened cost of pro- 
duction, and consequently increased profit on the out- 
On the other hand, there is the revived bogey of 
the prohibition of Sunday working, and if the views of 
the faddists should prevail in this matter, there can be 
no doubt that the whole of the good results anticipated 
from the prohibition of liquor supply to natives on 
the goldfields and the reduced rates of wages will be 
more than nullified. The present proposal is that mills 
should cease running for twelve hours on the Sabbath 
day; but it is difficult to see why, from the Sabbatarian 
point of view, a stoppage of twelve hours should be 
regarded as meeting the Divine injunction as to the 
cessation of all work on the Seventh Day any more than 
two, three, or fifteen hours. Sunday has twenty-four 
hours the same as any other day, and one would imagine 
that this compromise with conscience would be no more 
acceptable to the Deity than the straightforward per- 
formance of a full day’s work. But these pious compro- 
mises between conscience and self-interest are a by no 
means uncommon trait in the Dutch. An historical 
precedent is that of the Rev. Du Toit, a former minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and now a leading 
light in Afrikander Bond circles, who in the early days 
of these fields made a little agreement with the Almighty 
that, if He would assure him success in his share specu- 
lations, blessing him to a certain stipulated amount, he 
would thereafter, as a guid pro quo, devote himself to 
the translation of the Bible into the current /aa/. The 
Almighty apparently kept His part of the compact, for 
Mr. Du Toit retired from Johannesburg about 1889 a 
wealthy man. His /aa/ Bible, however, is still un- 
published. As regards the manifestation of this same 
characteristic, as applied to the stoppage of Sunday 
labour, the leaders of the mining industry may be con- 
fidently relied upon to exert all their powers and re- 
sources to confound the allied forces of bigotry, hypo- 
crisy, and cant. The question has yet to be fought out, 
and no effort will be spared to impress the arguments 
from the industrial point of view upon the Raad. It 
has already been pointed out to them that, whether 
the mills run or not, it is necessary for the shiftmen 
to be on duty over the plates, and that as the water 
must meanwhile be kept flowing, to allow the stamps 
to continue dropping would make absolutely no differ- 
ence to the men on the mines, while the difference 
to the mines themselves would be something enormous. 
As a matter of fact, this difference would represent 
just one-seventh of the total output—a proportion 
which more than swallows up the profit earned and 
the dividends paid. The directors and managers of 
the. mines have already solemnly pledged themselves 
to undertake no Sunday labour other than that which 
is absolutely necessary ; and, if this guarantee under 
defined restrictions is not acceptable to the Raad, the 
outlook for the industry is very black indeed. 

The liquor question has now entered upon a new and 
disconcerting phase. The Raad having effectively 
legislated for the natives has now turned its attention 
to the whites, and has gone a good way towards 
securing their spiritual welfare by passing, by 19 votes 
to 8, a recommendation to Government to inquire 
how far it is possible to entirely prohibit the importation 
of liquor from abroad, or to limit the quantity of im- 
ported liquor by the levying of restrictive import dues. 
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The motive of this wonderful solicitude for the deluded 
white is made perfectly clear when it is understood that 
nothing is said about limiting the supply of locally 
manufactured “ liquid,” and that by bestowing a virtual 
monopoly on the Hatherley product, that deserving 
distillery is more than compensated for the loss of 
revenue accruing from the cessation of the supply of 
liquor to the mines. Of course the usual amount of 
sentimental cant about temperance has been lavishly 
indulged in ; but the shameless hypocrisy of the whole 
thing is fully apparent when it is understood that a 
man may get as flagrantly drunk as he pleases on the 
decidedly inferior local manufacture, while maintaining, 
by legislative enactment, a severely abhorrent attitude 
towards sound and wholesome liquor of foreign pro- 
duction. It is not seriously believed that the Govern- 
ment will give effect to the Pecksniffian recommendation 
of the Raad—and for various reasons. In the first 
place, the real origin of their suddenly awakened zeal for 
temperance is too transparent, and their desire to 
accommodate Mr. Sam Marks, of the Hatherley Dis- 
tillery—who, by the way, was said, when the Total 
Prohibition Law was first passed, to have something 
up his sleeve, this being the *‘ something "—is too obtru- 
sively evident to pass muster. In the second place, the 
Government Treasury would suffer to the extent of 
£400,000 by the prohibition of foreign importations, and 
this is an argument which may always be reckoned on to 
count with our pious but canny friends of the Executive. 
Further, the Transvaal is by treaty compelled to give 
free entry to liquor distilled in the Portuguese African 
provinces, and it is a question whether the favouring of 
Portugal as against over-sea producers would not con- 
stitute a breach of those favoured nations’ rights which 
are enjoyed by several European Powers. At all events, 
it could, and probably would, constitute a violation of 
the trading privileges provided for by the Convention 
between this country and Great Britain. But it is not 
only in the direction of liquor that the Raad has sud- 
denly become converted to protective principles. It has 
had a similar ‘‘ call” so far as tobacco is concerned, 
and has just consummated its mission by raising the 
duty on raw and unmanufactured tobacco from 6d. to 
2s. per lb. Meanwhile, recognizing that consistency is 
a jewel, the Commission appointed by the Raad last 
year to consider a scheme for the granting of bonuses 
to certain factories has issued its report, in which it is 
stated that forty-one memorials, with 1,788 signatures, 
had been received against the granting of bonuses, and 
against the granting of concessions and exclusive 
rights in promoting the starting of factories; one 
memorial asking for a rebate on certain imported 
articles, and thirteen memorials, with 834 signatures, 
against the granting of bonuses but in favour of 
Protection. Although the Commission was assigned 
the task of drawing up a scheme for the recognition of 
bonuses, it finds, it declares, after mature deliberation 
with the Government, no confidence in recommending 
this system, or any similar scheme adequate to the 
importance of the subject. Yet, being convinced that 
it is desirable to promote the starting of factories, with 
an eye‘also to the Republic not being dependent on 
other countries, the Commission recommends to the 
consideration of the First Raad a scheme whereby, in 
order to meet the wishes of the memorialists, the 
granting of protective rights is accepted in principle. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


T last, after a period protracted, we believe, beyond 

a parallel in Lombard Street, the discount rate of 
the Bank of England has been advanced from 2 per cent. 
to 24 per cent.—a change the importance of which 
should not be underestimated. Even those who expect 
dear money were quite taken by surprise at the 
announcement. But, in view of the increasing demand 
for gold, the City is quite satisfied with this pre- 
cautionary measure. It has naturally acted like a wet 
blanket on “bulls” in all departments of the Stock 
Exchange, and prices closed on Thursday easier all 
round, whilst Consols have dropped about 1 - cent., 
and Home Railways from 1 to 2 percent. It may be 
noted that on the Continent the discount rates of the 
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State banks, especially, perhaps, that of the Bank of 
France, often remain fixed for years at one figure ; but 
in their case the conditions are of course altogether 


dissimilar. 


The “‘ House” has been in a very indolent mood; but 
if, as seems probable, the break in the weather brings 
the holidays to a close sooner than usual, we shall not 
have to wait long for a revival of activity. Our opinion 
of the future is unchanged. Mining shares will for 
some time almost certainly claim most attention; but a 
spurt may possibly be seen in the ‘‘ Yankee” market. 
Little can be said of Foreign stocks ; but Home Rails 
have, so the condition and the outlook seem to say, at 
last ‘‘topped the tree.” Dearer money, increased 
working expenditure, and a larger outlay of new 
capital will do more than offset the addition to gross 
earnings. 


Although prices have fallen to some extent below 
their best points, they nevertheless show in most 
cases a distinct advance, the feature being the strength 
of the Scotch stccks. The North British dividend (on 
the Deferred) of 1 per cent. against } per cent. had 
been, however, fully discounted, and when this is done 
a fall is almost inevitable. The arrival of the long and 
confidently looked for is, indeed, more often to be 
feared in the ‘‘House” than the advent of the un- 
expected. The ‘‘A” issues of the Southern lines have 
ruled firm, and a sharp advance has taken place in 
Metropolitan Districts. Elsewhere there is practically 
nothing worth noting. 


The one feature in the report of the Caledonian 
Railway Company is the large falling off (£11,457) on 
the interest received on shares held by the Company : 
of this no explanation is given. It seems to us that, 
if the English railway companies were not obliged by 
statute to afford a certain minimum quantity of in- 
formation, their shareholders would often dwell in a 
veritable desolation of ignorance ; for, after all, what is 
contained in the report counts for more than what takes 
place at the half-yearly meeting. Although the dividend 
has caused some disappointment, it has not been 
equalled except on two occasions in the past fifteen years. 
The Company has good prospects on the whole, despite 
the ever-constant tendency of labour difficulties to 
break out on the banks of the Clyde. Hence the 
Deferred, which yield 3? per cent. on the basis of the 
past year’s dividend, looks fairly cheap. The interest 
on the Three per Cent. Preferred is perfectly assured, 
and the stock, which is quoted at a trifle over par, 
compares favourably with the fixed interest-bearing 
stocks of most Home railway companies. 


None other but the most general terms can be applied 
to the department devoted to American Rails, and prices 
aimlessly fidget up and down within narrow limits ; but 
there is little business, and the money expended on 
long financial cables from the other side might almost 
as well be cast into the Atlantic. Generally quota- 
tions show some improvement ; but the present appear- 
ance of prices is far from strong. At the same time the 
outlook is improving to a slight extent, the prospects 
of Mr. Bryan’s success being on the decline, de- 
spite his attempt to score on a speech similar to that 
which secured him the nomination—the ‘‘ crucify on a 
cross of gold” oration. Most issues are worth buying 
to “ salt down.” 


A brief statement has come to hand from New 


‘York to the effect that, in the year ending 30 June, 


the Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul earned over 
74 per cent. on the Ordinary shares ; but with this the 
cae rate of dividend compares very poorly indeed. 

ese statements, however, are often very misleading, 
the net earnings being taken to include the expenditure 
upon ‘‘ betterments” &c., which cannot be met out of 
capital. The real value of any American railway 
property is, in fact, the amount that can honestly be 
= in dividends after all necessary expenditures have 
een met, no matter whether part of the latter should 
be theoretically met out of capital account or not. The 
Shareholders naturally stand to gain from the yield 
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upon this expenditure in the future, unless it is—and 
this has been the rule for a decade or more—‘‘ evened- 
up” by a further decline in rates. Still, we think well 
of the Milwaukee ‘system, but the shares are dear 
enough at the current price. 


Despite a sharp advance in the gold premium, Argen- 
tine stocks have risen in price to a material extent. The 
movement does fot seem to us, to be warranted, and 
operators for the rise had better beware. Argentina 
is undoubtedly making rapid strides towards complete 
recovery, but much has yet to be done ; nor, it will be 
well to bear in mind, can the effects of a long period of 
financial debauchery be obliterated quickly. A very 
pronounced rise has also taken place in Argentine Rail- 
way securities ; but other South American issues exhibit 
little or no change. International stocks have remained 
featureless. The war in Cuba is eating, like a cancer, 
the vitals out of Spain, both as regards men and money ; 
but Spanish bonds are upheld. The crash cannot long 
be averted. Italy’s prospects, however, look brighter. 


In the northern part of Ireland, at least, there is 
no lack of prosperity, and for proof thereof we need 
scarcely look much further than the solid 19 per cent. 
per annum paid so regularly by the Ulster Bank. But 
with a reserve fund which is greatly in excess of the 
paid-up capital, it is no wonder that the shares stand 
so high in the market that they yield but 4 per cent. 
to a purchaser. Therefore they are a luxury not to 
be indulged in by the ordinary investor. 


On the other hand, we think well, for current invest- 
ment purposes, of Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
shares, which return 6 per cent. on the basis of the 
present annual distribution of 50s. per share. In view 
of the great losses sustained in recent years by this 
bank—an institution whose initials count for as much 
as O. B. C. used once to be valued at in India—it is 
satisfactory to see that its name, for a time somewhat de- 
preciated, is being steadily re-established. This fund now 
amounts to $6,000,000. The shares, upon which £28} 
has been paid, are quoted at about £42; but time was 
when they sold at over £70. A return to this figure 
can scarcely be expected, for times have changed; but 
nevertheless we look for an appreciation in the value of 
the shares. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE IRISH FISH OIL AND GUANO SYNDICATE, 


This Company has been formed with the object of 
utilizing the offal of fish by extracting and manufac- 
turing from it fish oil and guano. A very large number 
of dog-fish are thrown away every year on the West 
coast of Ireland, as hitherto there have been no means 
of turning them to practical use. From the samples of oil 
and guano which the Company has produced, it would 
seem that a lucrative business can be built up in this 
direction, as there is apparently a ready market for all 
the produce they can supply. The guano manufactured 
is in every way satisfactory, judging from the letters 
which have been written to Mr. J. C. Stanley, the 
patentee, by some of his customers. Every attempt 
to develop or add to the industries of Ireland deserves 
support, and we can see no reason why such support 
should not be given to the Irish Fish Oil and Guano 
Syndicate. The capital is small, and has, we under- 
stand, been in great part privately subscribed; but, 
should this tentative effort fulfil the expectations of the 
promoters, it will doubtless be increased, with the 
object of establishing stations round the whole coast 
of Ireland. 


AN UNPUNCTURABLE TYRE. 


In the case of the Warrington Rubber Works, 
Limited, which appears to have some rights in the 
‘** Dean” tyre, we have another instance of a Compan 
opening and closing its list almost immediately, whic 
may imply a great belief in the success of the under- 
taking, or, it may be, on the other hand, a policy adopted 
deliberately for very different reasons. There is one 
point, however, which investors should bear in mind— 
namely, that no statement is made in regard to the 
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patents which the Company is formed to acquire. We 
believe that it obtains only the English patents, and we 
much doubt whether the Company will prove a success, 
although some goad authorities report favourably upon 
the tyre. 

NEW OPTIONS. 

It is extremely difficult to form a definite opinion of 
the New Options Company, Limited, which has been 
formed under the auspices of Messrs. John Taylor & 
Sons. It has a capital of only £50,000, and no 
more than 10,000 #1 shares are offered to the public. 
The reports read well, but if the property is so good, 
why are the public given a share in it simply for 4 10,000 
—a sum that scarcely seems worth advertising for pub- 
licly ? The vendors’ shares can of course be sold, but even 
this business is both troublesome and expensive. It is 
not easy to understand the association of John Taylor 
& Sons, so well known in the mining world, with such 
peddling concerns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEETROOT AND BOUNTIES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 September, 1896. 

IR,—The letter in your issue of 29 August bearing 

on the above deserves the serious attention of all 
who have the welfare of our home industries at heart, 
and specially of the working classes, in consequence of 
the diversion and displacement of labour occasioned by 
the operation of the bounty system. Sugar-refining in 
this country, once a thriving industry and giving em- 
ployment to various classes of tradesmen, is being in- 
sidiously destroyed through the bounties and subsidies 
granted by Continental Governments in their desire to 
foster their trade. Our West Indian possessions are 
also gradually being crippled from the same cause. 
The writer of the letter alluded to adduces certain 
figures, with the view of estimating the loss sustained 
to the United Kingdom by the non-refining in this 
country of the 700,000 tons refined sugar imported from 
Germany, Austria, &c. The amount, however, though 
startling, is under-estimated. He makes an allowance 
at the rate of 6d. per cwt. as profit derived from the 
bounty ; but it should be kept in view that the foreign 
tefiner does not require to expend 6d. per cwt. of the 
bounty received, but only so much as will enable him 
to undersell his British competitor. Thus, assuming 
the cost of refining here to be 2s. per cwt., the foreign 
refiner only requires to use one penny or three-halfpence 
of his bounty to make the British refiner work at a loss. 
The account should, therefore, be stated thus :— 


Loss to United Kingdom on non-refining of, 
say, 700,000 tons imported refined at 2s. 
1,400,000 


percwt.... eee eee eee 

Less assured profit from bounty, at 1}¢. per 
cwt. ose ove ove ove eve 87,400 
$1,312,600 


Even these figures do not represent the full loss to the 
United Kingdom, as an incalculable injury is sustained by 
skilled artizans through the loss of employment in the 
manufacture of machinery for sugar-refining purposes. 
To illustrate this, one trade may be cited. Coal-mining 
alone is displaced to the extent of fully 400,000 tons of 
coal per annum from this cause. A countervailing duty 
to intercept the bounty will not appreciably affect the 
cost of sugar to the individual consumer in Britain. At 
all events, it would not exceed a few pence per head per 
annum of the population, and would have the effect 
of preventing an important industry from being ex- 
tinguished by unfair competition. It is argued by some 
writers that sugar should be refined in the country 
where it is grown. We make no complaint on this head, 
provided bounties are suppressed, otherwise a corre- 
sponding levy should be imposed on bounty-fed sugar, 
so that our Colonies will receive something like fair 

lay. Year by year the production in these islands is 
oa reduced, or at any rate is being kept from 
growing or expanding in proportion to the increased 
consumption of sugar, and we are thus becoming more 
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and more dependent on Continental countries for 
supplies. It has been demonstrated that the British 
farmer is quite able to successfully grow beet, and by 
counteracting this bounty system the agricultural de- 
pression which exists at present would be considerably 
alleviated. On every hand we find Continental countries 
endeavouring to stimulate commerce by the aid of 
bounties, and the day may not be far distant when we 
shall find them also encroaching on the jam and con- 
fectionery trades by a similar subsidy. Such is the 
opinion of, Yours truly, A Fair TRADER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


GREENOCK, 8 September, 1896. 

Sir,—In this morning’s issue of the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph” there appears the following quotation from a 
Belgian comment on the Stokes affair: ‘‘ Les Anglais 
sont des commerciants ; ils acceptent de l’'argent méme 
pour la chair humaine.” This is a pungent criticism, 
and it is well worth while inquiring to what extent it is 
true that in this country each man is becoming so 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own particular 
muck-rake as to be losing his sense of citizenship and 
nationality. 

The question at the present moment only concerns us 
as far as the attitude of the public in respect to the 
Bounty system is concerned. We have here the fact 
that each year as it passes marks the decease of at least 
one sugar-refining business, throwing hundreds of men 
out of employment, not succumbing through senile 
decay, but done to death by the hands of the assassin. 
The process of extermination is too slow to afford a 
spectacle; the sugar-refiners, a feeble folk like the 
conies, cannot make their voice to be heard in the 
streets, consequently they invoke protection from 
injustice in vain. Anyway, justice is not done, and the 
question arises, is it through ignorance or because, in 
the words of the Belgian, ‘‘ we accept money for it” ? 

Now the total amount of the price received by us—the 
British people—for consenting to the death of our 
countrymen’s trade is really hardly worth soiling our 
fingers for. At the outside this blood-money cannot 
amount to more than 3d. per head of the population per 
annum, minus the loss of wages and working expenses 
on 650,000 tons of sugar. Every one admits the principle 
of bounties to be vicious, and, being as unprofitable as 
it is immoral, shall we not wash our hands of it ? 

I prefer, however, to believe that the apathy displayed 
over this matter is the result of ignorance. The public 
must be convinced that the refiner wants no coddling, 
no spoon-feeding. In his struggle he only wants a fair 
field; he wants the foreigner to take off his knuckle- 
dusters. If after that he still goes under, there is no 
more to be said; the public will have heard the last of 
him. But with ordinary justice the British refiner would 
not go under ; he can very nearly compete, even now, 
against an overwhelming bounty; and this circumstance 
only rouses the more one’s indignation against those 
economists who, with the whites of their eyes upturned 
towards heaven, stand by and hold the clothes during 
the massacre. 

I have great hope that in due time Lord Salisbury 
will move in this matter ; the facts have been before him 
in the past, and he has now, what he had not before, 
the power to do right. The first step, at any rate, is 
easy. The Continental nations tell us that they would 
gladly be rid of the horrible incubus, and we believe 
them. Bribery no longer serves a useful purpose when 
everybody is at it. But Great Britain holds the key of 
the situation; without her intervention the other Powers 
can no more reduce their bounties than they can their 
standing armies, and for the same reason. Let us offer 
to ratify the Convention of 1888, and their dona fides 
will soon be ascertained. If they refuse, it is time 
enough then to consider what next. The chances are 
they will accept. Let us give them the chance. 

Yours truly, X. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF HUMAN FLIGHT. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAyY Review. 


Dear Sir,—In his criticism of my article in your 
issue of August 22 on the above subject, Mr. Pilcher is 
hardly correct in saying that I attributed Herr Lilienthal’s 
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disaster solely to ‘‘ his machine not having been stable 
sideways.” I said that it ‘‘was due to the fact that 
his aeroplane was fundamentally unstable.” 

I undoubtedly dwe't mostly upon the question of 
lateral stability, because up to the time of writing I was 
only aware of the nature of the accident from what ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and these described it as 
having occurred when the experimenter was endeavour- 
ing to circle after the manner of the soaring birds. This 
would bring him side on to the wind; and in the absence 
of fuller details it was natural to suppose that the result 
was partially due to side instability. That he was 
endeavouring to accomplish this purpose is confirmed 
by the more circumstantial account, from the pen of 
Professor Bois-Raymond, which appears in_ this 
week’s ‘‘ Nature,” where he says :—‘‘It seemed to 
be only a question of time or opportunity that the 
great step would succeed of describing a circle in the 
air.’ 

It was only after conversation with Mr. Maxim a few 
days back that I learnt that the accident was more 
proximately due to end-on instability, through an exces- 
sive shift by Lilienthal of his centre of gravity forwards, 
in order to counteract the backward thrust of a sudden 
gust which, as Professor Raymond's letter shows, kept 
him stationary longer than he desired. 

This concentrates attention in the present case to the 
no less important question of longitudinal stability, but 
in no way affects the evidence in favour of the general 
stability of the Hargrave aeroplane. Mr. Pilcher 
declares that a laterally stable aeroplane constantly 
comes to grief, and says :—‘‘ If the wind were steady a 
stable machine would be all right; but if the wind 
shifts sideways, so that it comes slightly on one side 
of the machine, it must necessarily raise that side 
against which the wind strikes, and this tends to cap- 
size it.” 

In reply to this I would point out that, if such side 
shifts of the wind occur, they must affect a Hargrave 
aeroplane moored as a kite just as much as one floating 
freely. Now it is a matter of experience, testified to by 
all who have flown Hargrave kites (I was flying some 
with the inventor himself at Sydney only a few months 
ago) that they are the most stable kites in existence, 
and are far superior in this respect to any form of 
single or double planes separated by open spaces or 
made with diedral angles; and, until the adjustments 
for the sudden production of side stability by the up- 
ward movements of side wings in the case of the open 
planes employed by Mr. Pilcher and Lilienthal are 
proved to meet the necessities involved in lateral tack- 
ing or circling, they would, I think, be preferred by the 
majority of aeroplane experimenters. So far as longi- 
tudinal stability is concerned, although the Hargrave 
aeroplane when used for flying, being open at the ends, 
will require adjustable front or rear planes to alter the 
inclination and imitate the vertical action of a bird’s 
tail, it flies stably as a kite at a smaller inclination and 
carries its tether ata higher angle than any kite hither- 
to constructed. 

With Mr. Pilcher’s final remarks I cordially concur— 
namely, the recommendation that the aeroplanes be 
lowered so that the centre of resistance or pressure 
shall not lie too far above the centre of gravity. It 
was the endeavour to reverse the effect of this radical 
defect in Lilienthal’s machine that led to his overdoing 
it, and partly by throwing his weight too far forward, 
and partly by “‘ lowering the fore edge of his wings,” in 
the words of the Berlin professor, the centre of pressure 
was thrown below as well as behind the centre of 

vity, with the result of causing complete overthrow 
ront downwards. The vertical position of the centre 
of pressure or resistance is not so liable to variation 
with the wind or inclination of the plane as its horizontal 
position, and can be made approximately coincident with 
the centre of gravity once for all by preserving a proper 
relation between the height of the aeroplanes and the 
weight of man and machine. The horizontal position 
of the centre of resistance, as is well known to aero- 
planists, shifts forward as the wind increases, and alters 
as well with the inclination, At present the only way 
of meeting this is by shifting the centre of gravity for- 
wards and backwards in correspondence. If, in addi- 
tion to such longitudinal oscillation, the unhappy 
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aviator has, as Mr. Pilcher says, to swing from side to 
side to accommodate himself to lateral variations, he 
might as well, ‘‘ if it were not for the honour of the 
thing,” take a berth in a Channel steamer. It is, how- 
ever, believed that the subdivision of the planes, with a 
hollow space in the centre, which is one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of the Hargrave aeroplane, by 
which each plane presents an edge to the wind, whose 
length is five times its width, and by which two or more 
centres of resistance are created, will greatly obviate 
the necessity for the longitudinal shift of the centre of 
gravity, while the closed-in sides should preclude the 
necessity for any extensive lateral shifts. 

In any case there will probably have to be several 
addenda in the shape of automatic adjustments and 
movable ends, as well as side planes under the control 
of the operator, before the flying machine based on the 
Hargrave or any other form of aeroplane will be per- 
fectly safe under all conditions. 

DovucGLas ARCHIBALD. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


SOcIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE OpiuM TRADE, 
BLoMFIELD STREET, E.C., 9 September, 1896. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘A Former Resident in 
the East,” has some very incorrect ideas as to the 
objects and methods of the Anti-Opium movement, 
which I trust you will allow me to correct. 

1. The increased production of opium in China has 
been repeatedly referred to in our literature. We have 
circulated many thousands of copies of a letter from 
the veteran missionary, Dr. Griffith John, containing 
the following passages :— 

‘“We are responsible, not only for supplying the 
Chinese with an enormous quantity of poison from 
India, but also for setting agoing its widespread culti- 
vation in China. The taste having been created by us, 
they themselves began to grow the article. The Opium 
war gave an impulse to the cultivation, and since the 
legalization of the traffic, the poppy, like a noxious 
weed, has been running over the whole land.” 

The traffic was legalized by the Tariff Supplement to 
the Treaty of 1858—a treaty forced upon the Chinese 
Government at the close of our second war. Dr. John 
says on this point :— 

‘*The logic of victorious arms was not brought to 
bear upon the question; but everything short of this 
was done. The Chinese were given to understand 
clearly that opium would be grown and imported in the 
future as in the past, and that there was no middle 
course for them between legalizing the traffic and 
submitting to all the abuses and horrors of smuggling. 
The Chinese felt that they were left without an alterna- 
tive but to submit to the legislation. They yielded, 
however, with a profound sense of helplessness and 
shame.” 

This Treaty is still in force, though the amount of 
duty has since been varied, and the arrangements for 
its collection made more favourable to the Chinese. 
So long as it is bound by this Treaty to admit opium 
from India the Chinese Government feels helpless to 
put down the home growth. They hold that to~™ 
attempt this would simply be to play into the hands of 
the Indian Government by increasing its profits at the 
expense of the Chinese cultivator. 

Li Hung-chang, who received me at Tientsin 
two years ago, emphatically stated that it would 
be impossible for the Chinese Government to take such 
action until after the last chest of Indian opium had 
been received. He added, not less emphatically, 
‘You may be quite sure that if you cease to send our 
people poison from India, we shall not allow them to 
produce it for themselves.” It is, therefore, a principal 
object of the Anti-Opium agitation to release China from 
her treaty obligation to admit opium from India, and to 
accord to her the same prohibitive clause which we have 
granted to Japan and to Corea, and which has been 
accorded to China by Russia and the United States, and 
in the treaty just concluded between China and Japan. 
Sir Halliday Macartney’s recent letter to myself, con- 
veying the information of Li Hung-chang’s inability to 
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receive a deputation whilst in England, was obviously 
intended to mean: ‘‘ I cannot speak on the Opium ques- 
tion without saying things uncomplimentary to the 
nation whose guest I now am; therefore I decline to 
speak at all.” The remark was made to me by a high 
Chinese official at Pekin, that when visiting India he 
had found the Viceroy unwilling to converse on the 
Opium question. What kind of traffic can that be of 
which our statesmen are ashamed to speak to those of 
China, and they in turn cannot speak to us without 
being rude, whilst American, German, Russian, and 
French journalists find an allusion to it their readiest 
taunt at Great Britain ? 

2. Whilst fully aware of the increased poppy cultiva- 
tion in China, I hold that our Consuls in that country 
are mistaken in attributing the decreased import of 
Indian opium last year to the competition of the Chinese 
drug. This competition has for the last twenty years 
or more been steadily diminishing the frice of Indian 
opium, and consequently the profits derived by the 
Indian Government from the traffic; but it has only 
slightly affected the guantity exported from Bombay, 
and not at all that from Calcutta. The Indian Govern- 
ment up to 1892 regularly sold 4,750 chests of Bengal 
opium every month. It has since been obliged more 
than once to reduce the amount, notwithstanding an 
enhancement of price paid to the Bengal ryot and the 
utmost pressure put upon him to grow this unpopular 
and unprofitable crop, so that at present 3,250 chests is 
the quantity sold. This is due to eight successive bad 
seasons, which have reduced the Government stock of 
opium to a minimum, and have more than neutralized 
the efforts of the Opium Department to keep up the 
supplies. China has made up this deficiency. 

3- Our assertion that the Chinese, with practical 
unanimity, ‘‘condemn the habit” of opium-smoking 
rests upon too sure a basis to be Shaken by the plausible 
excuse made by a Chinese gentleman for an opium- 
smoking friend, and at the same time for himself and his 
family. It is based on the testimony of a great number 
of men who have spent the best part of their lives in 
China ; not only missionaries, though these are, accord- 
ing to several of our own Consuls, the best able to 
ascertain the truth, but also of British officials, 
merchants, and medical men who are not missionaries. 
The answers furnished to the questions sent to China 
by the Royal Commission, and contained in Vol. V. 
of their Proceedings, have added largely to an already 
irrefragable body of anti-opium evidence. 

4. The assertion that ‘‘ our splendid Sikhs are opium- 
eaters toa man” has been proved by the evidence of 
commanding officers and Sikh subalterns, taken by the 
Commission while visiting the Punjab, supplemented 
by official returns laid before it, to be an utter delusion. 
Only a small percentage of the Sikh soldiers are opium 
consumers at all, and the general tone of the troops is 
against its use.—Yours &c., JosepH G. ALEXANDER, 

Hon. Sec. S.S.O.T. 


LORD ABERDEEN AND SIR CHARL 
TUPPER. 


: To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 
NortH KENsINGTON, 9 September, 1896. 


Sir,—In your very impartial notes on the refusal of 
Lord Aberdeen to sanction Sir Charles Tupper’s judicial 
and senatorial appointments, after the Liberal triumph 
at the polls, you go a little astray when you say that Sir 
Charles Tupper dissolved the Canadian Parliament in 
the summer. The Canadian Parliament was dissolved 
by Sir Mackenzie Bowell at the end of April. Sir 
adueais was then succeeded by Sir Charles in the 
Conservative leadership, and the elections were fought 
on 23 June. On this order of events Lord Aberdeen 
to avery large extent relied in opposing Sir Charles 
Tupper’s recommendations. 

Lord Aberdeen, it seems to me, comes very badly 
indeed out of the controversy. With the Governor- 
General's feelings it is easy to sympathize, but the 
reasons he advances are about as inept as could 
possibly be imagined. Lord Aberdeen would not agree 
to Sir Charles Tupper’s judicial appointments because, 
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he said, the deduction that judges are in sympathy 
politically with the Government appointing them is not 
unnatural. That is a reflection which ought never to 
have been made by the Queen’s representative in the 
Dominion. It will almost certainly be used against the 
Liberals whenever Mr. Laurier creates a judge. 

Again, Lord Aberdeen feebly contends that, as Sir 
Charles Tupper’s Government was formed after Parlia- 
ment had ceased to exist by effluxion of time, it was 
provisional only. But surely a Government is none the 
less a Government whether Parliament is in existence 
or not? Moreover, Sir Charles Tupper’s Government 
was Sir Mackenzie Bowell’s Government under a new 
head, and Sir Charles only took the Premiership 
because it was believed by the party that he was a 
stronger man than Sir Mackenzie. Before one in Lord 
Aberdeen’s position begins to cast doubts on the 
impartiality of judges, it would be wise to consider 
whether his own action in bluntly rejecting Sir Charles 
Tupper’s recommendations might not be construed as 
due to partiality for the winning Radicals. It is at least as 
unfortunate for a viceroy as for a judge to be considered 
a partisan.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

ANGLO-COLONIAL. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Lonvon, 10 September, 1896. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest and sympathy 
your excellent article of the 5th instant on ‘‘ Physical 
Science at the Universities.” The one thing which 
Oxford and Cambridge appear to be unable to under- 
stand is the duty they owe to the State in properly 
educating English citizens. I am not competent to 
form any opinion as to their scientific teaching ; but I 
can quite believe, judging from analogy, that it is all 
that it is represented to be in your article. Of the 
instruction given in History, Literature, and Classics I 
can speak from considerable experience, and I think it 
is high time that public attention should be directed to 
the sort of lecturers and teachers who are entrusted 
with this work at our Universities. The very last 
question asked about a teacher on the subjects referred 
to is, Can he teach? It seems to be assumed that a 
man who is good for nothing else—who cannot write, 
who cannot speak, who cannot hold his own in the 
race of life, or make any sort of mark—is good enough 
to be retained at our Universities, turned into a college 
tutor or ‘‘ professor,” and what should be, as a Spanish 
writer calls it, ‘‘ la ciencia dellas ciencias”—the science 
of sciences—is simply the makeshift and last resort 
of dullards and dryasdusts who would instantly sink 
into contempt if they tried any other walk. Not long 
ago you did excellent service by exposing the qualifica- 
tions and work of those who jobbed the so-called School 
of English Literature at Oxford, and their shameful 
abuse of the Clarendon Press. 

If you would send some competent representative to 
attend the average College lectures given at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in London at University College and 
King’s College, and fairly report on them, you would do 
what every true friend to higher education would thank 
you for doing: you would be taking the first step for 
securing a proper inquiry into the theory and system of 
higher education in England, and then perhaps there 
would be some chance of England understanding what 
every other country in Europe understands, the 
absurdity and mischief of entrusting one of the highest 
of national responsibilities to academic cliques. How 
can the teaching of these bodies be stimulating, en- 
lightening, and fruitful as long as the instruction pro- 
vided by them is entrusted to men whose sole qualifi- 
cation for the task is that they are what is implied in 
‘*the average Don”? Nor is there any hope of an 
infusion of something better; for the average Don is 
tenacious of what he has come to regard as his 
monopoly, and to maintain things at a dead level of 
mediocrity is, as he well knows, his only security. 
Nowhere is Sallust’s maxim, ‘‘Concordid parve res 
crescunt ” better understood than at our august ‘‘ seats 
of learning.”—Your obedient servant, | OXONIENSIS. 
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REVIEWS. 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


‘©The Gentle Shakspere. A Vindication.” By John 
m Yeatman. London: The Roxburghe Press. 


1896. 

‘*Shakespeare’s Town and Times.” By H. Snowden 
Ward and Catharine Weed Ward. London: 
Dawbarn & Ward. 1896. 


R. JOHN PYM YEATMAN tells us that he has 
written his book ‘‘ with but very little prepara- 
tion, and with only a previous very general knowledge 
of the works of Shakspere—in just three weeks.” As 
Mr. Yeatman’s book is portly, consisting of ten royal 
octavo pages of preface and 316 of text, this is no 
contemptible feat, considered as an exercise in what 
the Americans call ‘‘ink-slinging.” The reason for 
Mr. Yeatman’s precipitancy is not at all apparent—the 
results, we regret to say, are only too much so. It is, 
however, some consolation to feel that no amount of 
thought and care could have made this book 
other than it is—a rival in absurdity to the 
cryptogram of Mr. Ignatius Donelly. Mr. Yeatman’s 
main contentions are that Shakespeare was of aristo- 
cratic descent, that he was a Roman Catholic, that in 
the fact that he was a Roman Catholic we have the key 
to his position and character, that he died insane, or at 
least with his mind unhinged, and that this derange- 
ment was partly the result of his daughter Judith’s 
degradation and dishonour, and partly the result of 
‘the fiendish conduct of the Tudors and their para- 
sites.” The aristocratic descent of the poet on the 
father’s side Mr. Yeatman deduces from a discovery of 
his own. There can be no doubt that Shakespeare’s 
father was one John Shakespeare of Snitterfield, and it 
is probable, though by no means certain, that his 
paternal grandfather was Richard Shakespeare, bailiff 
of Wroxall in Henry VIII.’s reign. In the course of 
some investigations of the Griffin wills at Northampton, 
and subsequently of the Wroxall Court rolls, Mr. 
Yeatman discovered that Richard Shakespeare married 
Alice, daughter of Edward Griffin, of Braybrook and 
Berkswell. The pedigree of the Griffins was certainly 
an illustrious one, and may be traced back to the kings 
of South Wales. On the hobby-horse of this ‘“‘ dis- 
covery” Mr. Yeatman mounts, and by the simple 
process of selecting certain interesting members of the 
Griffin and Shakespeare families and connecting the 
t with them he contrives, with the aid of a liberal 
interspersion of ‘‘ probablys,” to draw charming pic- 
tures of Mary Arden’s “‘ beautiful boy ” being caressed 
by his aristocratic relatives. Any connexion of Shake- 
speare’s father with ‘‘ trade” Mr. Yeatman scornfully 
repudiates. There is no proof at all, he says, of any 
connexion of the poet’s father with trade. This is quite 
true, for the simple reason that there is no proof at all 
of the identification of Shakespeare’s father with any 
John Shakespeare of whose career particulars have sur- 
vived. So dense and complicated is the labyrinth of 
the Shakespeares, Johns, Richards, and Williams, that 
it is simply hopeless to disentangle them What is 
postulated of one John, Richard, or William may, with 
the exception of the poet, be postulated with equal 
ww of another. There is no proof that the John 
hakespeare who was the father of the poet was the 
son of the Richard Shakespeare who married Alice 
Griffin, or had any connexion with him. Beyond the 
fact that the poet’s father was a John Shakespeare, his 
mother a Mary Arden, and that either the one or the 
other, or possibly both, were of highly respectable 
families, all is mere surmise and conjecture. 

Mr. Yeatman’s answer to those who are inclined to 
doubt whether Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic is 
very simple : he certainly was. Assuming without the 
shadow of a proof that he must frequently have met 
Edmund Campion “‘ not only at Kenilworth, but in his 
father’s house,” he goes on to propound the astounding 
theory that Henry VIII. was written by Shakespeare 
and Campion in conjunction, though he admits that 
Shakespeare was only fifteen years of age when 
Campion was executed! ‘‘King John” seems, he ad- 
mits, to be the work of a Protestant, but what of that ?— 
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Shakespeare never wrote it. When Mr. Yeatman 
requires evidence of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Catholic unction ” 
he takes the liberty to supply it. Thus in quoting the 
line in John o’ Gaunt’s speech in ‘‘ Richard II.” we find 
the line 

‘* This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land.” 
printed as 

‘* This land of such dear souls, our mother’s dowry.” 
the last words appearing in huge capitals, while at the 
bottom of the page is the following note: ‘‘ The words 
printed in capitals are printed in substitution of those 
usually printed which Shakspere could not have 
written, not only because those words are nonsense, 
but they obscure and destroy the meaning of the 
passage.” Though the object of Mr. Yeatman’s 
book is to ‘‘ vindicate” Shakespeare, he cannot for- 
~ him for two things: the one is ‘‘that though 

e was a Catholic bred and born, and a true believer in 

the doctrines of the Church,” ‘‘ he trafficked,” in an un- 
guarded moment, no doubt, with Church plunder. It 
seems clear that the poet made a large investment in the 
great tithes of Stratford. It is quite clear that he did 
so, and no doubt congratulated himself on an excellent 
bargain without the least compunction. But Mr. Yeat- 
man’s grand mare’s-nest is the ‘‘ cruelty and vindictive- 
ness” of the poet’s will. ‘‘It is a terrible will, it is the 
act of a man ina passion who knew not what he did.” 
Though Mr. Yeatman heaves a sigh over the ‘‘ second 
best bed ” clause, it is not that which moves him, it is 
the trifling bequest to poor Judith, who only gets £300 
and a broad silver-gilt bowle. And why, he sadly asks, 
are not Ben Jonson and Drayton mentioned? and how 
is it that Hemynge and Condell and Burbage, the part- 
ners of his life, were only inserted by an afterthought ? 
Why plainly the poet had lost his memory, was off 
his head—had gone demented. A baseless and foolish 
tradition ascribes his death to the effects of a merry meet- 
ing—a merry meeting, indeed! scornfully ejaculates Mr. 
Yeatman. It was the conduct of Judith and Thomas 
Quyneye which accounts for everything, for the will, 
or the unhappy poet’s distraction, and for his death; 
‘* probably in his terrible agony in learning that his 
child had followed his own and her mother's example, 
he had a fit of paralysis, or possibly of apoplexy, from 
the effects of which he never really recovered.” O 
hapless Judith—more hapless Thomas Quyneye—éan- 
tine ista voluptas—and most hapless William Shake- 
speare ! 

But enough of Mr. Yeatman’s miserable twaddle. A 
book like this is an insult to literature, and it is really 
lamentable that it could find a publisher. A more 
nauseous and despicable compound of unctuous sectarian 
cant, bemuddlement, ignorance, dogmatism, and fatuity 
it has never been our unhappy lot to inspect. We 
implore Mr. Yeatman to get back to heraldry and 
pedigrees and be dumb, bearing in mind this solemn 
truth, that one fool makes many, but not to forget, 
for shame’s sake, that the ablative of ‘‘ tempus ” is not 
**tempe ” but ‘‘ tempore.” 

A very different book is ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Town and 
Times.” Keeping on the highway of sound knowledge 
and established fact, it tells in a clear and unaffected 
style simply and fully the story of Shakespeare’s life 
and career so far as latest research has ascertained 
them. It gives also an excellent descriptive account of 
Stratford and the scenes associated with Shakespeare 
and his friends and relatives, copiously illustrated by 
photograms. The photograms are admirable, and ty 
and paper leave nothing to be desired. We can heartily 
recommend the book to all lovers of Shakespeare, and 
to all pilgrims to Stratford and the places consecrated 
by his memory. 


GERMAN CLASSICS ACCORDING TO 
THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


** German Classics.” Edited, with English Notes, &c., 
by C. A. Buchheim. Vol. III. ‘* Minna von Barn- 
helm.” A Comedy by Lessing. Seventh Edition. 
.Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1896. 


HE number of “ editions” of modern language 
texts annually published in England is, incredible 
as it may seem, far in excess of the output of literature 
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of this class on the entire Continent of Europe. As a 
linguist the Englishman would probably be neither 
better nor worse did such books never see the light, 
but we are strongly inclined to believe that his defec- 
tive appreciation of foreign literature is largely due to 
the flood of aids to its study. To be dragged through 
Schiller or Moliére at school by means of an ordinary 
annotated edition is, in its way, a calamity. These 
terrible annotations, with their scraps of philological 
learning and antiquarian lore, their ‘‘Observe this” 
and ‘‘Compare that,” their ponderous elucidations of 
the author’s wit, are enough to give a man a lifelong 
antipathy to French and German classics. 

The series of German texts published by the 
Clarendon Press under Dr. Buchheim’s editorship is 
neither better nor worse than similar series which 
emanate from other publishing houses ; it differs from 
them mainly in its pretentiousness. An elementary 
school book disarms criticism, but an edition of a 
classic such as the volume before us, edited by a 
Professor, published by a University Press, and appeal- 
ing not only to schoolboys but also to scholars, must 
expect to be more closely scrutinized. Moreover, as 
Dr. Buchheim insists ad nauseam upon the claims of 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe to the same scholarly 
editing as that which falls to the lot of Latin and Greek 
classics, we feel the less reluctant to apply scholarly 
standards to his own work. 

When a scholar publishes an edition of a Greek or 
Latin classic we expect him to give us in the first place 
an accurate text. This, we take it, is the primary 
meaning of editing. Dr. Buchheim’s text of ‘* Minna 
von Barnhelm ”—although the edition before us is the 
seventh—cannot be regarded as at all satisfactory. 
Lessing’s orthography is, of course, modernized, but, 
in place of the German orthography of to-day, Dr. 
Buchheim adopts that of a generation ago. This, 
however, is not a matter of much moment ; like many 
of his countrymen, he may have conservative ideas on 
the subject of German orthography, and spellings such 
as Wirth, crepiren, &c., although no longer authorized 
in German schools, are, we dare say, good enough for 
English requirements. But Dr. Buchheim’s editing 
goes further; Lessing’s language is brought up to 
date. For Rocken we have Roggen; for gewohne, ge- 
wohnt; for wihrendes, wihrend des, &c. ; he takes the 
liberty of setting Lessing right in his indifferent use of 
hinab and herab, he corrects him when he employs the 
strong for the weak declension of adjectives. Very 
good, but a careful editor is consistent in his emenda- 
tions. Why have we, to mention some examples that 
have caught our eye on the first few pages, vors ers/e 
for firs erste, Dinte for Tinte, Ihn for Zhm (p. 7, 1. 30) ; 
why, again, herad on p. 18, 1. 24? Itis evident enough 
that Dr. Buchheim has not taken the trouble to 
collate his own text with the critical edition published 
by Muncker in 1886; as for special investigations such 
as Bieling’s, we are confident that he has not even 
heard of them. 

It is upon the notes, however, that Dr. Buchheim 
lays chief stress, and in the present edition these occupy 
no less than seventy closely printed pages. We have 
devoted considerable time to the examination of these 
notes, with the following results: At a very moderate 


_estimate 60 per cent. are of the nature of ‘‘ crib ”—that 


is to say, they,are intended to save the student the 
trouble of referring to grammar and dictionary. With 
these we need not concern ourselves. Of the remainder, 
a large proportion is taken up with excerpts from 
etymological dictionaries, Dr. Buchheim being appa- 
rently quite oblivious of the fact that we long ago gave 
up employing even our English classics as trapezes for 
the display of etymological gymnastics. Notes that 
are of real value to the student or essential to the 
elucidation of the play thus form a very small percentage 
of the whole, and of these only one or two can lay 
claim to any originality. The note on ‘‘ Niirnberg” in 
act iii. scene 2 was certainly worth inserting, and the 
reading Prét-au-vol (p. 85), although suggested in 
Germany at least a couple of years before Dr. Buch- 
heim’s first edition appeared, is put forward in all good 
faith as a new reading. Were Dr. Buchheim, however, 
au courant with the latest results of Lessing philology, 


learning with which he fills his pages. 
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he would know that it is now beyond dispute that 
Lessing wrote Prét-au-val. We do not blame Dr. 
Buchheim for having availed himself of the work of his 
redecessors and adapted the best of their notes (at a 
ow estimate eighteen per cent. of the notes of the 
cr edition are taken directly from editions pub- 
ished in Germany), but we would lodge an emphatic 
protest against the practice of omitting all reference 
to the sources from which such notes are derived. 
Save an occasional mention of Diintzer’s name or a 
contemptuous reference to ‘‘some commentators,” Dr. 
Buchheim gives no hint of the sources from which he 
has culled by far the most valuable part of his informa- 
tion. Editors of school books seem to think that they 
have privileges in this respect which are denied to 
ordinary authors. 

Those who are acquainted with the difficulties of 
using a text like ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm” for educa- 
tional purposes will agree that one of the first demands 
we must make upon an English editor of the play is 
that he shall point out every phrase and word in which 
the German usage of the eighteenth century differs 
from that of to-day. But, as Dr. Buchheim’s notes 
plainly show—see, for example, those upon the use of 
Er and Ste, on Frauensimmer, on Lhro Gnaden—he has 
as little scholarly knowledge of the language which 
Lessing wrote as the ordinary Englishman has of the 
language of Dryden. Thus the very points which most 
require elucidation for the English student are in very 
many cases either entirely passed over, or, what is 
worse, inadequately treated. As examples we refer the 
reader to such notes as those on die Gnade, Equipage, 
Tabagie, Schuldner, Rittmetsterin, Interesse, entsagen ; 
further, it does not seem to have occurred to the 
present editor that Lessing uses such words as Vorsiché 
and Verstand—and they occur frequently enough in this 
play—in a sense foreign to the German of to-day. 
Finally, one is tempted to wonder from notes such as 
those on guddig and guten Appetit whether Dr. Buch- 
heim’s long residence in England has not weakened his 
familiarity with his mother tongue. 

Of the Introduction we have not room to speak, nor 
is there much to say of it. It was, perhaps, good 
enough in 1872, when Diintzer’s work on Lessing’s 
*€ Minna ”—upon which the critical part of the present 
Introduction is based—was only ten years old. From 
the point of view of present-day methods and know- 
ledge it is distinctly antiquated. Moreover, in these 
days of encyclopedias and cheap biographies, we fail 
to see the necessity for prefacing editions of texts with 
Lives of their authors. 

This volume—and it is far from being the worst of 
its kind—shows how fatuous is the claim that the same 
standard of work is expected in the editing of modern 
classics as is to be found in our better editions of the 
ancient classics. We venture to think that, if any one 
had attempted to edit, say, Sophocles or Horace with 
such slight qualifications for the task as Dr. Buchheim 
possesses for editing Lessing, even a University Press 
would have hesitated to publish his work for him. 
Editions of this kind are, after all, the real enemies to the 
higher study of modern language and literature in this 
country. The academic study of French and German can 
never hope to make progress until men of special know- 
ledge and scholarly attainments turn their attention to 
the preparation of the necessary text-books and editions. 
What has the Cambridge Modern Language Tripos 
been doing all these years that it has produced no men 
equal to such tasks? Abolish this padding of ‘‘ crib” 
and etymological-dictionary learning—which is, after 
all, the merest bookmaking—and in its place give us 
useful notes and fresh, stimulating criticism, fully abreast 
of the best scholarship; give us, above all, reliable 
texts. The student of Lessing’s ‘‘ Minna,” even if he 
be only the schoolboy for whom the Clarendon Press 
considers it its first duty as a University Press to cater, 
would, we are confident, gain infinitely more from sug- 
gestive information, say, on the sources of Lessing’s 
play, on his indebtedness to Goldoni and to English 
dramatists, on the peculiar characteristics of his lan- 

age and style—points which Dr. Buchheim does not 
Sreae of discussing—than from the dry pedagogic 
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THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


**The Lost Possessions of England.” By Walter F. 
Lord, late 1.C.S. London: Bentley & Son. 1896. 


7 spite of its somewhat lugubrious title, this little book 

is a bright and strenuous production, enlivened by 
many pretty strokes of humour. England is still an ex- 
panding Power, so that she can bear to recapitulate 
what she has lost without groaning or bitterness of 
heart. As Mr. Lord remarks, ‘‘ Our lost possessions 
constitute such an empire as any other nation than our- 
selves would consider magnificent ; but in comparison 
with the countries that still own our sway they are almost 
inconsiderable.” The thirteen united Colonies do not 
come within the scope of the book; Mr. Lord leaves 
them alone, because he feels that ‘‘ it offends our sense 
of propriety to speak of a nation once so intimate a part 
of our own polity as ever having been a mere ‘ posses- 
sion’; our present friendly feeling and our hopes of the 
future alike forbid the word ‘lost.’” The nine headings 
into which the bulk of the volume falls are Dunkirk, 
Tangier, Minorca, Havana, Manilla, Corsica, Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres, Java, and the Ionian Isles. 
We doubt if the two South American towns ought to 
figure in the list ; Montevideo was held for a few months, 
Buenos Ayres was never really occupied at all. For this 
reason they should not be classed with Havana and 
Manilla, which we effectively held, and might have re- 
tained at the peace of Paris, if only Lord Bute had 
understood the opportunity that the elder Pitt had put 
into his hands. 

The only one of the ‘‘ lost possessions” which really 
touched Mr. Lord’s heart is Java, whose restitution to 
Holland in 1815, after we had governed it for five years, 
was not only a piece of Quixotry, but almost a sin 
against humanity. For the Dutch eighty years ago 
(whatever they may be now) were very cruel masters, 
and ‘‘ probably no one man ever so increased the sum 
of human happiness in a few years as did Stamford 
Raffles in Java.” The retention of the island, too, 
would infallibly have led to the creation of a strong 
chain of ports on the way to Australia, and our modern 
New Guinea difficulties would never have been heard of. 
By the inevitable logic of events, New Guinea would 
have been English fifty years at least before Germany 
became a naval Power. 

Dunkirk, in Mr. Lord’s eyes, was a possession that 
we were well quit of. The yearning for a ‘‘ Perea” 
{as Professor Freeman would have called it) was an 
archaistic survival in the mind of Cromwell, just as was 
his deep-seated notion that Spain was the real enemy of 
England. To dream of building up a new Calais in 
the shallow roadstead of Dunkirk was mere madness. 
France was then such a great military Power that she 
must have snapped it up within six months of the out- 
break of our first war with her, and the place lay, in the 
words of a contemporary pamphleteer, ‘‘like a mouse 
within the cat’s paws.” Charles II. was for once doing 
a wise thing when he got rid of the place for a round 
sum of money. 

Far other was the case with Tangier. Till we got 
Gibraltar the Moorish port was an invaluable resting- 

lace for English trade to the Mediterranean. We lost 
it mainly because we were still utterly untrained in the 
proper way to deal with Orientals. When the Moors 
actually attacked the place they were invariably beaten 
off ; once at least the garrison smashed the whole army 
of Muley Ismael in the open field, and the Governor 
might have got what terms he liked from the terrified 
savage next day. But Clive had not yet shown the 
way, and we did not understand in 1680 that all argu- 
ments with Oriental Powers should be conducted at the 
point of the bayonet. It is sickening to read of the way in 
which successive Governors of Tangier took the chicanery 
of the ‘‘Emperor” as serious attempts at negotiation, and 
allowed themselves to lose their advantages, and let 
their men and stores waste away while the wordy 
Oriental continued to disavow his envoys and retract 
his concessions ad infinitum. We were really worried 
out of the place, not driven from it, and our failure 
came from the fact that the Home Government would 
neither consent to make Tangier a mere roadstead nor 
to take the opposite course and use it as the base for 
the conquest of the Hinterland. It may be safely said 
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that if we had held the place but four years more—it 
was only evacuated in 1684—Wwe should be holding it 
now. For when once the war with Louis XIV. began 
in 1688 the value of Tangier as a watch-post at the 
jaws of the Mediterranean became so evident that no 
reasonable man would have dreamed of giving it up. 

Minorca, our next lost possession, is a place which 
we have learnt to do without merely because the still 
more eligible port of Malta is now our own. Its admi- 
rable harbour of Port Mahon is a “ pistol pointed at the 
head of Marseilles and Toulon,” to adapt a phrase 
which Napoleon used in another context. To illustrate 
its importance, Mr. Lord quotes the fact that in the 
one winter of 1779-80 privateers from Minorca took 
French ships to the value of £82,000. As long as we 
retained the island insurance rates at Marseilles varied 
from 50 to 75 per cent.; when we lost it they fell to 15 
per cent. We are glad to see the stirring account of 
Murray’s defence of Minorca during the War of Ameri- 
can Independence; this was a far finer business than 
Blakeney’s much-belauded performance in 1757. The 
later Governor held out for several years after England 
lost the command of the sea, though he had no heavy 
vessels at his command, and a garrison of less than 
3,000 men. The population, civil and military, lived 
on corn imported in the teeth of the French fleet, and 
every mouthful had to be fought for. When at last 
Crillon landed with 16,000 men, Murray held out for 
170 days in open trenches, and only surrendered when 
shells and scurvy had left him but 620 men fit to bear 
arms. The one unhappy spot in the history of our 
dealings with Minorca is the incessant bickerings 
between the Governors and the native civil authorities— 
quarrels which never ended, in spite of the enormous 
benefits of trade, civilization, and hard cash which we 
brought to the island. We note that Mr. Lord men- 
tions the case of Mostyn v. Fabrigas, the best known 
of these encounters; but why, oh why! has he not 
quoted the immortal lines of ‘‘ Leading Cases done into 
Verse,” and told us how 

‘** Minorca it lies in the Southern Sea, 
[Within the ward of Cheap to wit], 
Was aforetime of England’s empery 
[And St. Mary-le-Bow did prosper it] ? 

The humorous details of the quarrel of the Governor 
and Fabrigas would have suited well Mr. Lord’s lively 
pen, and would have given a good illustration in detail 
of the difficulties of which he speaks in general. 


HOW WE MADE RHODESIA. 


‘* How We Made Rhodesia.” By Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1896. 


M AJOR LEONARD'S narrative has all the piquancy 

that plain speaking can give it. He is as candid 
as to the characters and qualities of the makers of Rho- 
desia, great and small, as if he had intended his journals 
for posthumous publication. They appear in the shape 
of a series of familiar letters to friends at home, and 
greatly resemble thinking aloud. Few men care to go 
out of their way to make enemies gratuitously, or to 
revive unpleasantness ; but Major Leonard pronounces 
on superiors and comrades as if he were under cross- 
examination in the witness-box. A few he liked or ac- 
mired, but there were more whom ‘he disliked and 
despised. That aggressive independence of judgment 
may go some way to explain the reason of his resigning 
his commission under the Chartered Company ; but as 
we know what he thinks of Messrs. Rhodes, Jameson, 
and Co., to whom, by the way, the book is dedicated, 
we should be glad to have their opinion as to Major 
Leonard. Yet we are bound to say that he writes 
shrewdly and sensibly, and that his forecasts of the 
future, as well as his impressions of character, have 
generally been justified by the course of events. His 
story is only brought down to the autumn of 1891, for 
it was then he turned his back upon Rhodesia. 

Major Leonard, in common kindness, should have 
given a key to the abbreviations which were doubtless 
household words in the camp. The various services 
are indicated by triads of initial letters, which are some- 
times as hard to interpret as hieroglyphics. He was 
pleased with the physique and moral of his own 
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“Casual Corps” when he joined, and declares that he 
would not desire better material. The only fault he 
had to find was that the mounted infantry might have 
served in the Grenadiers of Frederick of Prussia, and, 
being mounted on native ponies, were ludicrously under- 
horsed. But a more strangely mingled lot had seldom 
been got together. There were brokers, barbers, 
mathematical tutors, prodigals who had held com- 
missions in crack regiments and recklessly flung away 
a fortune, blending with a solid reserve of staunch old 
soldiers and stalwart Afrikanders bred on the Veldt. 
The ‘‘ uniform” seems to have been very much a matter 
of necessity or individual taste, and the fancy attire of 
Willoughby is pronounced ‘‘too funny for words.”” Pro- 
fessionally, ‘‘the less said about the officers the better” ; 
and Major Leonard remarks subsequently that Jameson 
made no greater mistake than in selecting the military 
staff for his disastrous raid. The commander of B Troop, 
whom he names, was trying to qualify as buffoon-in- 
chief to the force, and the leader of A Troop was a sprig 
of nobility rejoicing in his medal ribbons and the flow- 
ing locks over which he expended all his superabundant 
energy. Finally, the Colonel is noisy and discourteous, 
and loses the little head he has on every possible occa- 
sion. If Major Leonard displayed his feelings, as he 
probably did, we can quite believe his assurance that 
there was no esprit de corps. At the same time, in 
fairness we should give proof that there are cases in 
which he can praise heartily. In the sentence in which 
he handles his Colonel so roughly he bestows unstinted 
commendation on General Methuen. 

Clearly the makers of Rhodesia have been guilty of 
two great mistakes, in the way of being penny wise. 
One, as to which Major Leonard necessarily says 
nothing, was the recruiting native police to keep order 
in Matabeleland. The other was that, when advancing 
into Mashonaland, they did not organize an efficient 
transport and commissariat service. Not only would it 
have facilitated operations, but would have been far 
cheaper in the end. As it was, when Major Leonard 
was in command of the transport depdt, first at 
Macloutsie and afterwards at Tuli, he had to bargain 
for his waggons with private individuals. Boers and 
transport riders were hard men to deal with, when they 
knew it was a case of paying or starving. No wonder 
the recent operations in Rhodesia were complicated by 
the rinderpest ; the marvel is that they were not brought 
absolutely to a standstill. Even the very friendly 
Khama held back, though with fair promises and 
plausible excuses. Naturally, he did not like the ad- 
vance on his own account; moreover, he was afraid of 
provoking Lobengula. It is evident that Lobengula’s fate 
was virtually sealed long before a quarrel was picked 
with him. it was the general conviction in the force 
that the Matabele must be wiped out, and Major 
Leonard always assumes that Rhodes and Jameson were 
only awaiting the favourable moment. Nor was it 
believed it would be a formidable business, and 
Jameson led his troops, with their Maxims, to an 
assured victory. For it was calculated that only 3,000 
veterans remained of the old fighting stock whom 
Moselikatse led into the wilderness, and the race had 
deteriorated in mixed marriages with the women of the 
mongrel tribes they had eaten up. Major Leonard 
always did Lobengula the justice to believe that he 
would never fight if he were a free agent. But he felt 
sure that the fiery young men would force his hand 
with a little seasonable provocation from Salisbury. In 
October of 1890 Sir Henry Loch paid a visit to the new 
territory. He was accompanied by Mr. Rhodes in the 
double capacity of Premier of the Cape Colony and 
Managing Director of the Company. Whence the 
Major shrewdly drew the conclusion that, though the 
High Commissioner was discreetly reserved, there was 
tacit agreement between the Government and the 
Company, and that the former gave the extension 
policy full moral support. His first impressions of the 
Statesman whose salt he was eating were dis- 
appointing. He saw ‘“‘a big, heavy-looking carelessly- 
dressed man, not unlike a Dutch farmer, with a 
dull, rather expressionless face, who talks in a 
curious, dreamy way.” Others who have experienced 
a similar sensation have remembered that facts con- 
tradicted appearances, and that those impassive features 
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must have served as an invaluable mask. The Major 
realized afterwards in various personal interviews that 
there was smouldering fire ever ready to break out ; 
that the great man had not only a broad grasp with an 
iron will, but that he could be equally capricious and 
tenacious in very trivial matters. 

As for Dr. Jameson, Major Leonard, like every one 
else, at their first meeting submitted to his personal 
magnetism. As with Rhodes, his appreciation of 
Jameson’s gifts for conquering and colonizing in a 
savage country increased with more intimate acquaint- 
ance. He considers that Rhodes showed his happy 
knack of selection when he pitched on the Doctor as 
his trusted lieutenant, for the special genius of the one 
was precisely the complement of that of the other. He 
acquits Jameson of any sordid self-interest ; for we are 
told he gave up a medical practice of £6,000 a year 
to become the most disinterested of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s officials. At best there is a good deal of mystery 
in the narrative which Major Leonard does not profess to 
clear up. It seems strange, for instance, that Rhodes, 
in the critical circumstances when his pioneering force 
was pushing forward in Rhodesia, with hostile savages 
in front andon the flanks, should have delegated a double 
authority, and arranged for a divided command. For 
we are assured that when Mr. Colquhoun was 
nominally administrator of the newly annexed terri- 
tory, Jameson was in the country with a secret com- 
mission, giving him the most ample powers when 
he chose to exercise them. Finally, Major Leonard 
cannot understand how ‘‘a cautious and level-headed 
man of undoubted capacity should have made that 
wild dash into the Transvaal, with an inadequate 
force, hastily equipped, and regardless of the conse- 
quences of success as of disaster.” Arguing that he 
was organizing inevitable defeat, Major Leonard has 
his fling at his staff: ‘‘ That he could have depended 
on the officers he had, with Willoughby as his chief of 
the staff, I cannot and will not believe.” Assuredly 
they did little to justify confidence, yet if he did not 
depend on them, why did he select them? For he 
must have been woefully misled by the intelligence 
department if he fancied that the ride to Pretoria 
would necessarily be a mere mounted promenade. 


THE VOLCANIC EIFEL, 


‘In the Volcanic Eifel: a Holiday Ramble.” By 
Katherine S. and Gilbert S. Macquoid. London : 
Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


there have been few picturesque dis- 

tricts so near to the world yet so entirely out of 
it as the Eifel. From the rush of tourists on the 
Rhine and Moselle few have turned aside, except for 
the regular excursion from Andernach to the Laacher- 
see, and the Nieder-Mendig millstone quarries. We 
heard something of it at the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war, when the cavalry marching northward 
from Cologne were lost to sight, till they emerged at 
Tréves on the way to Saarbriick. Its very picturesque- 
ness has. made it inaccessible. In that impracticable 
jumble of rugged hills and volcanic craters the roads 
are wretched and the passes formidable. So much so 
that when all the rest of Germany was a campaigning 
ground, the Eifel was comparatively exempt from 
ravage. There are medizval fortresses that were 
neither stormed nor besieged, and churches and con- 
vents which were never abused as barracks or degraded 
into stables. In the Ejifel, even more than on the 
Rhine, the tourist is mystified as to how so many 
rapacious robber barons managed to live not only in 
comfort but in splendour. Castles, with the remains of 
massive fortifications, crown the more conspicuous 
lower heights and look down on romantic gorges and 
villages. The Stamm-schloss of the Counts of Eltz, 
for example, with its endless bartizans and battlements, 
and the additions which mark successive periods in 
architecture, is perhaps unmatched in Western Europe 
for its perfect preservation. Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid 
go the best way to work to write a satisfactory guide- 
book. They take their holidays quietly, and make 
them matters of business as well as pleasure. We 
admire, though we cannot assent to, their methodi- 
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Cally arranging plans beforehand; securing apart- 
ments in advance, and domesticating themselves 
for days or weeks among the German or Flemish 
nsionnaires. Of course they explore each neighbour- 
ood conscientiously. Mr. Macquoid has embellished 
the volume with delightful sketches ; and with their 
zesthetic tastes they select the most attractive objects 
for rambles and illustrations. But the most sympathetic 
and realistic descriptions of scenery are apt to pall, and 
the portly volume would have been somewhat mono- 
tonous reading had it not been brightened by an in- 
finite variety of romance and legend. It reminds us of 
Lord Lytton’s “‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” The primitive 
and very conservative inhabitants seem to have pre- 
served the time-honoured stories and cherished the 
superstitions in which they have scarcely ceased to 
believe. The authors honourably acknowledge that they 
are indebted for the romance to the ‘‘ Sagen” of Stoltz, 
but the legends lose nothing by being told in English at 
second-hand. For the fairies and sportive brute elves 
of ‘‘The Pilgrims” we have reminiscences of the tiny 
and retiring earthmen, who loved to look on at the 
mortal festivities in which they dared not participate. 
More than once they left tangible proofs of their pre- 
sence, for they stole to the peepholes in loose slippers 
of gold which they dropped in the scurry of a hasty 
retreat. Centuries have gone by since then, but still 
the slipperless elves may be heard bemoaning their ir- 
retrievable misfortunes ; for the loss of the footgear 
meant eternal proscription by their kindred. The sounds 
that disturb the solitude of the ruined Abbey of Priim 
rest on a surer historical foundation. It was to the 
great Abbey, which owed its endowments to his 
munificence, that the Emperor Lothar withdrew from 
the world in the middle of the ninth century. He 
had cast off the Imperial crown and mantle to seek 
absolution for his crimes by prayer and penance. The 
courtly abbot did his best for the princely penitent, but 
the powers of Heaven or Hell were too strong. Lothar, 
who had an extraordinarily sensitive conscience for the 
period, expired in extremities of mental anguish, nor 
did the troubled spirit find the rest he had sought, 
though the corpse was laid under the altar steps. The 
Devil was as great with him after death—to borrow 
Scott’s remark to the mimicking Miss Stirling—as with 
Southey’s Old Woman of Berkely ; and to this day the 
shrieks of thé restless ghost may be heard mingling 
with the howls of the wintry winds. Even so late as 
the Thirty Years’ War, the age of miracles had not 
gone by, and the patriotic mountaineers appear to have 
taken them as matters of course. The audacious 
Swedes had for once forced the passes, and they 
threatened a peaceful village in overwhelming numbers. 
A half-crazy labourer—a masculine Jeanne d’Arc— 
incited the panic-stricken peasants to resist, and re- 
deemed his promise of celestial assistance by turning 
sheaves of straw into corps of soldiers. He was re- 
warded with the hand of his master’s daughter, but we 
are inclined to doubt the truth of that story, for the 
Swedes are represented as licentious marauders, whereas 
it is notorious that the discipline of Gustavus was 
truculently severe. But each castle and convent has 
its legend of some kind; of brothers, like those of 
Bulwer’s Sternfels and Liebenstein who waged 
deadly and unnatural feuds; of crusaders who turned 
up tothe disgust of their supplanters; of heiresses 
won by ineligible adorers in open tourney; of 
cloisters where ascetics were tempted like St. Anthony ; 
and of dungeons, deep beneath the foundations of the 
keeps, that were the scenes of direful tragedies. 
© come from the romantic to the prosaic and from 
the past to the present, Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have 
brought up an excellent report of the land of promise, 
in which, from personal knowledge, we can fully confirm 
them. They visited the Eifel in one of the hottest of 
summers, but they found the air singularly bracing and 
exhilarating. They pronounce the water excellent, ‘‘ for 
the country abounds in mineral springs,” though that 
seems non sequitur. Even total abstainers who restrict 
themselves to the pure beverage would scarcely care 
to indulge in indiscriminate carousing from strange 
medicinal fountains. They especially recommend the 
picturesque district to pedestrians, for there is an abun- 
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dance of clean and fairly comfortable inns. Nor need 
the wayfarer of modest purse complain of the charges, 
when the ordinary tariff for bed and breakfast is a couple 
of marks. For those who would rather drive than 
walk there are diligences, private carriages, and the 
omnipresent einspanner ; and now there are railways, 
to boot—one of which, by the way, boasts of the third 
longest tunnel in Europe. Mr. Macquoid, who travelled 
with sketch-book and pencil, finds subjects to his heart’s 
content ; but he or another member of the party who 
had brought his fishing-rod, as the tourist’s best com- 
panion, was doomed to perpetual disappointment. We 
can well believe it, for we know something of the 
matter. Nothing can be more tempting than those 
rapid streams of the Eifel and the Ardennes, with their 
alternations of pools, rushes, and backswirls. The 
‘*leads”” above the venerable mills and the gentle falls 
beneath make you hurry over putting the rod together, 
lest you should waste one precious moment. Yet you 
may cast the water artistically and perseveringly all the 
day, and still catch nothing, like the disheartened 
fishermen of Galilee, or content yourself with a 
few small, coarse fish, or possibly a stray grayling 
or two. 


MADAGASCAR BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


‘* Madagascar before the Conquest.” By the Rev. 
James Sibree, F.R.G.S, Missionary of the L.M.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Great African Island,” ‘*‘ A Mada- 
gascar Bibliography,” ‘‘The Birds of Mada- 
gascar,” &c. With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions from Photographs. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
1896. 

he author tells us in his preface that this is his 

third book on Madagascar : the first having been 
published twenty-seven years ago, and the second ten 
years later; and he endeavours to disarm hostile 
criticism by adding that ‘‘ probably some of his readers 
may be disposed to ask what more he can have to say 
about the country or the people. ‘‘ The following 
pages,” he says, ‘‘ form a reply to such a question, and 

. « » » much new information has been accumulating 

with regard to the physical geography, geology, fauna 

and flora, and ethnology of Madagascar.” Mr. Sibree 
further tells us that ‘‘during the thirty-two years 
he has been connected with this great island he has 
been continually collecting information, and writing 
about it... . but as these papers are only known 
to a limited class of readers, he has thought that at 
this time, when public attention is being again called 
to Madagascar, the information given would be in- 
teresting to the public generally.” He then expresses 
his obligations to M. Alfred Grandidier “for per- 
mission to translate much that is valuable from 
his numerous publications in the French language.” 

And in the body of the work itself Mr. Sibree quotes 

largely from his brother missionaries, the Rev. R. 

Baron and others. 

It is, therefore, self-evident that the present work 
may be more correctly described as a compilation than 
as consisting of original matter. 

Judging it purely on those grounds, it cannot be said 
that the selection has been altogether judicious. It is 
full of quite unnecessary repetitions, disagreeably pro- 
minent among which are some utterly nauseous and 
disgusting details of the manner in which the Malagasy 
treat their dead. Of course the book opens with the 
usual description of a journey, in flanjana, from the 
coast to the capital, which Mr. Sibree made in 1883, 
and which is far from being the best of the many similar 
trips we have read. Subsequent chapters treat of 
Imérina, the central province; of Antananarivo, its 
capital; of the changing year in Central Madagascar ; 
of the crater lake of Iritriva; of Ambatovory, one 
of the holiday resorts of the missionaries—which are 
all minutely and accurately enough described, but 
present little or no features of novel or general 
interest. 

Chapter VII., which, with its closely printed appendix, 
consists of forty pages, is devoted to ‘‘ Malagasy Place- 
Names,” which are surely far from being “ interesting 
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to the public generally,” and are only worthy of perusal 
by an intending student of that tongue—which, by- 
the-bye, though Mr. Sibree does not mention the fact, 
cannot be traced in existence as a written language 
earlier than the commencement of the Victorian Era. 
The next twenty-five pages speak of ‘‘ Curious Words 
and Customs among the Malagasy,” the last five of 
which are fair specimens of the rest. Omitting their 
vernacular equivalents, they are as follows :—(1) Spitting 
on noticing a bad smell ; (2) pinching the sole (symbol 
of a desire to share in another’s good fortune) ; (3) throw- 
ing away some object which has a supposed connexion, 
often merely verbal, with disease or calamity (symbol 
of a desire to be rid of some calamity) ; (4) drinking 
water mixed with dust from a royal tomb (the symbolic 
nature of which is not given) ; (5) striking water with a 
spear at the time of taking an oath to the sovereign 
(symbol of allegiance, though in what way is not stated). 
These symbolic acts, the author says, are still cus- 
tomary. 

Chapter IX. treats of ‘Malagasy Folk-lore and 
Popular Superstitions”; but, as in one of his other 
works Mr. Sibree has already given ‘‘a number of 
particulars,” he only here gives ‘‘ fresh facts,” which 
occupy sixteen pages. Among them are nine omens 
as to food, such as (1) When eating sweet potatoes, 
if some portion falls out of the mouth, it is a sign that 
one will get potatoes to eat. (2) When eating pota- 
toes, if some portion falls down, one will get manioc 
to eat. We may also note (6), When eating beef, if 
some portion falls down, one will get honey to eat. 
Then follow three presages of obtaining beef, one of 
which is, ‘‘ When a fly comes into one’s mouth.” And 
six of obtaining wealth, the last two of which are, “If 
any one (sic) has red hair on the top of the head, or on 
the nape of the neck,” and ‘‘ If any one does not arrive 
in time for the meal.” Simple roads to riches! The 
signs of misfortune and death are, of course, numerous, 
of which we have only room for three. ‘*‘ When the eye- 
lashes quiver” (which, if independent of the eye-/zds, 
must be quite a remarkable sign) ; ‘‘ When one’s left 
ear tingles, one will hear about death being near” ; but 
‘*When one’s right ear tingles, one will hear about 
death being far off.” Speaking of the superstitions 
about water, Mr. Sibree says, ‘‘ To carry lard across 
Lake Alaotra is to ensure rough weather,” adding, on 
his own account, ‘‘ to pour oz on the troubled waters 
might then prove a curse, it being 400 near a relation of 
the lard.” In another place he says, ‘‘ The crocodile 
was not originally used as food, as to eat its flesh 
seemed a too near approach to cannibalism ; but of later 
years some have come to consider it waste not to con- 
sume what is to hand in such abundance.” Mr. Sibree 
does not explain where the cannibalism comes in. But 
his next sentence is very explicit :—‘‘ With regard to 
snakes” (as food) ‘‘ their resemblance to eels is the 
attraction.” 

Chapter X. treats of ‘‘ Malagasy Oratory, Ornaments 
of Speech, Symbolic Actions” (again), ‘‘and Conun- 
drums”; these, with an Introduction, occupy twenty- 
two pages. Two extracts may be given :—* Dying is 
not to be avoided.” ‘‘The guinea-fowl, when flying, 
departs not from the wood ; nor, when hiding, from the 
earth, and the Fanoro [Gomphocarpus fruticosus, 
R. Br.] shrub dies on the ground. All the hairs of 
the head cannot bind death, and tears cannot hold 
him ; therefore give up the dead, for the earth is the 
forsaking place of the beloved ones, the dwelling of 
the living, the home when dead.” And in another, of 
which Mr. Sibree remarks that the natural objects 
mentioned are personified in the original by adding 
to them a prefix, such as Mr. or Mrs. in English. 
‘* The far-reaching power of the imagination.” ‘The 
Sun is indeed my father; the Moon (Mrs. Moon) is 
my mother; the Stars are but my subjects. Betsi- 
matatatra (query, Miss Betsy?), the great rice-plain 


west of Antananarivo, is my rice-plot ; the meteors are 


m ns; and the thunderbolts are my cannon, with 
which I will fire at those who hate me.” 

Then we have Chapter XI. on ‘‘ Malagasy Songs, 
‘Poetry, Children’s Games, and Mythical Creatures ” ; 
which are,-as may be expected, mostly exceedingly 
puerile. And it is only fair, both to ‘the originals and 
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to the translators of much of this lore, to mention that 
the prevailing banality is greatly due to ‘‘ Bowdlerism,” 
the extreme of which seems to have been reached in 
Chapter XII. on ‘‘ Malagasy Folk-Tales and Fables,” 
by far the best tale being a sort of Malagasy version of 
Cinderella. Ifara is adjudged to be the most beautiful 
of the three sisters—although, in the course of several 
severe competitive examinations, she is deprived, first 
of her ‘“‘lamba,” and then of her underclothing—the 
tale then taking a Jack-the-Giant-Killer turn. 

In Chapter XIII. we have a disappointment; for it 
whets our appetite for mystery by copious quotations 
from a work by the Rev. Lars Dahle, of the Norwegian 
Mission, on ‘ Sikidy,” or ‘Divination among the 
Malagasy, together with Native Ideas as to Fate and 
Destiny,” just at the interesting part of which that 
eminent missionary observes, ‘‘I do not intend the 
reader to practise the Sikidy, this secret of course I 
shall keep for my own use ; but only wish to give him 
an idea as to what it is,” which, considering that the 
‘* Sikidy ” is clearly a ‘‘ nearer relation” to Zodiacal and 
other Cabalistic signs than, let us say, “‘ oil is to lard,” 
is tantalizing and cruel in the extreme. The more 
especially that we are told the ‘‘ Sikidy ” (pronounced 
Sick Edie) provides charms for various purposes: such 
as (1) charms against gun-shot, “) trade charms, (3) 
love charms, (4) general charms, (5) charms against 
vomiting, (6) against dislike to food (including crocodile 
flesh ?), (7) against food having a ghost in it, and (8) 
charms for bringing back a departed spirit. 

Chapter XIV. is devoted to ‘‘ Funeral Ceremonies 
among the Malagasy,” in which are included seven 
pages descriptive of the burial of Radama IL, an 
event that took place in August 1828, and at which we 
are informed that ‘‘ the wives of the principal chiefs 
from the neighbouring districts were carried to and 
from the place of mourning, each on the back of a stout 
man, just in the manner boys at school are accustomed 
to carry one another.” The whole affair is said to have 
cost £60,000. 

Chapter XV. treats of ‘‘ Decorative Carving in Wood, 
especially in the Burial Memorials of the Betsiléo 
Malagasy : together with Notes on the Handicrafts of 
the Malagasy and Native Products”; which may be 
summed up by saying that the carving is of the rudest, 
and the handicrafts little better. 

Chapter XVI. contains ‘‘ Odd and Curious Experi- 
ences of Life in Madagascar,” in a preface to which the 
author “‘ hopes no one will be shocked at hearing that, 
even in missionary experiences, there is occasionally a 
decided element of the amusing, the odd, and the 
absurd.” His first specimen of which is that “I vividly 
remember my first ride in a filanjana at Tamatave, and 
how I was in fits of laughter all the way from my 
lodging to the battery; the being carried in that fashion 
by men struck me then—I can hardly now understand 
why—as irresistibly comic.” His last illustration of 
the comic side of. mission work is the custom of 
certain native pastors to throw pebbles at such members 
of their congregations as were ‘asleep, inattentive, or 
irreverent,” a practice which it is to be hoped will not 
be adopted in this country. 

The seventeenth and last chapter, which is chiefly 
supplied by Mr. Baron, is devoted to ‘the Fauna and 
Flora of Madagascar in connexion with the Physical 
Geography of the Island, with notices of the Extinct 
Forms of Animal Life of the country.” 

Mr. Sibree says: “‘ As far at least as Malagasy words 
are employed, the proofs were corrected by the Rev. W. 
E. Cousins,” and: that gentleman has certainly done his 
share of the work exceedingly well. The only French 
sentence which occurs in the book was probably out of 
his province ; but it could not have been, as stated, 
spoken by a Frenchman, at least in the version Mr. 
Sibree has given of it. The illustrations, of which 
there are sixteen, are from excellent photographs by 
Messrs. Parrett & Fenn. The map is by that correct 
and capable French historian, M. Grandidier. The 
various authorities cited and quoted, as well as the 
botanical and other Latin names, are unusually full, 
minute, and accurate. Each chapter is headed by a 
copious table of contents, and of course the type and 
paper are perfect. The price is sixteen shillings, 
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HISTORY: TELESCOPIC AND MICROSCOPIC. 


** Outlines of Church History.” By Professor Rudolf 
Sohm. Translated by Miss May Sinclair. Witha 
Preface by Professor Gwatkin. Macmillan & Co. 


1806. 

‘*The Oxford Church Movement.” By the late G. 
Wakeling. With an Introduction by Earl Nelson. 
London : 1896. 

ROFESSOR GWATKIN boasts that the author of 
this meagre manual has ‘‘a historian’s insight 

into the meaning of events with a philosopher’s sense 
of the unity of history, and a Christian’s conviction 
that the kingdom of God is spiritual.” This is the 
polite way of informing the reader that he may com- 
placently behold the Christian Church long travailing 
to bring forth our ecclesiastical anarchy, and that this 
many-headed monster is a true child of the Holy Ghost, 
and finally that the Church, under the pretence of being 

—— is invisible, impalpable, and undiscoverable. 

he worst of it is, that German anarchy, which the 
whole creation has laboured to bring forth, is unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary Englishman. Its glories are 
veiled from his eyes, and the terms pietism, liberalism, 
illumination, evangelicism, realism, conservatism, cul- 
ture, and the like, mean in the translation something 
entirely other than they seem. It would require not 
only half of this manual, but a whole treatise, to make 
the English reader understand the true meaning of those 
worshipful confusions which the martyrs apparently bled 
and the saints battled to produce. But ‘‘ the Christian’s 
conviction” that there is, practically speaking, no 

Church, may be likened to an academic conviction that 

the University of Cambridge is also spiritual. In this 

case the emoluments of the Dixie Professor should be 
ore also. The professor of ecclesiastical history 
should be made to sit ina merely spiritual chair. He 
should from that bad eminence inform the undergraduate 
aspirants for holy orders that they must expect to wor- 
ship at invisible altars, tithe nothing but the purely 
spiritual pig, and wear, like Mr. Horton, nothing but 
ety! spiritual parsonicals. If this is nonsense, then 

r. Rudolf Sohm’s and Professor Gwatkin’s Christian 
convictions are also nonsense, and the first half of this 
book is vitiated by such puerile convictions. But there 
is another flaw in this telescope. The Christian Church 
is supposed to have an inveterate dislike to philosophy. 

She, forsooth, cannot endure that her faith should be 

understood or reflected upon. Itis alla matterof personal 

experience. Quot homines, tot ecclesia. 1n Gnosticism 
there was an attempt made to philosophize with the 

Christian beliefs, and the Church overcame the Gnostics. 

Therefore, thinks Professor Sohm, she overcame and 

cast out these vexatious philosophers for ever. But, 

alas for this conclusion! It is not only logically 
unsound because of its undistributed middle, but it is 
historically absurd. Gnostic philosophy forced the 

Church into Catholic philosophy, and, as usual, thought 

was expelled not by anathema and decree alone, but by 

counterthought, which our author deplores; but he 
suggests no other way of dealing with Gnostic or other 
heresies. But perhaps Professor Gwatkin can tell us 

how to cast out thought by the want of it, and base a 

Christian philosophy upon ‘‘ no philosophic ideas,” but 

upon the unreflected ‘‘ experience of Divine love.” 

ntil this problem is solved this book is entirely valueless. 

. The late Mr. Wakeling, on the contrary, believed 

very stoutly in the visible Church. He takes a tiny 
piece of it and applies a high-power microscope to the 
same. It is a mysterious and bewildering sight. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of active beings scurry across the 
objective glass, priests, organists, churchwardens, 
sidesmen, secretaries, pamphleteers, tract distributors, 
and many more. It is amazing. What a world of 
bustle and business, what fever and fury, what work- 
ing and weeping, what clouds of letters and leading 
articles! The air seems darkened by the arrows of the 

Puseyites, and the scalps of Protestants become as 

cheap as horsehair. 

‘*Una ingens Amiterna cohors priscique Quirites, 

Ereti manus omnis, oliviferaque Mutusce ; 
ui Nomentum urbem, qui Rosea rura Velini, 
ui Tetrice horrentis rupes, montemque Severum, 
asperiamque colunt, Forulosque et flumen Himellz.” 


12 September, 1866 


Regarded from the carnal point of view of mere 
literature, this book is not a success. Here is a speci- 
men of the author’s style :—‘‘ Some of his curates at 
St. Paul’s were men of great ability ; Mr. Cowie, now 
Dean of Exeter; Mr. De Gex, C. J. Smith, Arch- 
deacon of Jamaica, afterwards Rector of Erith, author 
of a standard book on synonyms; George Nugee, 
author of ‘Sermons on the Cross’ and ‘Sermons on 
Holy Women’; H. Stretton (afterwards at Hixon, in 
Staffordshire), joint author with Sir W. H. Cope of the 
‘Visitatio Infirmorum,’ and author of a series of ser- 
mons on the Acts of St. Mary Magdalen.” This 
microscopic analysis continues for over three hundred 
pages, until the reader, like a kissed milkmaid, shouts, 
‘*Do have done!” Now the worst of this method is, 
that while we employ it all sense of proportion is lost. 
Not only do all the geese become swans, but the very 
Tractarian ducklings become dodos or even rocs, and 
every light Puseyite body soars to the stars, because 
of his sermons to and about holy women ; but this is 
less absurd than the faults of the telescopic method. 
If this book had an index it would be of use. 


FICTION. 
Gold.” By Annie Linden. 


1896. 

** A Study in Shadows.” By William J. Locke. London : 
Ward & Downey. 1896. 

‘*A Husband’s Ordeal.” By Percy Russell. London: 
Bellairs & Co. 1896. 


HE writer of ‘‘Gold” delights in a kind of hilarious 
realism which is repulsive at times and amusing at 
others. It weakens the effect of the tragic death of 
Henk Hys when we are confronted with the wild pig 
with glutted eyes who promptly proceeds to eat up the 
corpse. The description of the heroine’s uncle is 
vigorously unappetizing in thesame way. ‘‘ His coarse 
underlip protruded when he talked, or dropped, blue 
and wet, upon his many chins when he was silent. His 
nails were ill-shaped and frightfully bitten. His whole 
body, &c., &c. . . .” It reminds one of a schoolboy 
trying to give a really faithful picture of an ogre. And 
after this we have to stand by while he of the underlip 
makes love to the dainty heroine, as uncles, it appears, 
are encouraged to do in Holland. The book is an un- 
common one in subject and scene, purporting to be “‘a 
Dutch-Indian story for English people.” It is briskly 
written, with so marked a ‘‘ local colouring” as to give, 
in parts, a vague impression of being atranslation. The 
actual gold-seeking adventures are less worth reading, 
because unskilfully flavoured with the supernatural, than 
the accounts of ordinary ‘‘ Dutch-Indian” life that come 
before them. 

‘*A Study in Shadows” has two heroines—an 
ingénue and a lady with two ‘‘ episodes.” The ingénue, 
being lovely, merry, ‘‘ virginal,” and twenty, naturally 
has no chance at all with the magnificent hero. He 
has some sense of the fitness of things, so he just 
touches her cheek with his lips and marries the other 
_ * There is a gruesome description of female life in 
a foreign boarding-house—exaggerated, it is to be 
hoped, but very distinctly impressive. 

** A Husband’s Ordeal ” is remarkable for two things 
—a plot which gives scope for dramatic situations, and 
might have been made a striking one by a skilful 
writer ; and a consistent vulgarity of a disarmingly 
unconscious type. The sordid shrew of a heroine can 
command no sympathy. There is pathos in the hus- 
band’s idealization of her—if only one could feel sure 
that the author knew it was there ! 


‘*A Humble Enterprise.” By Ada Cambridge. London: 
Ward, Lock, & Bowden. 1806. 

‘The Sin of Another.” By ‘ Incognita.” London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1896. 

‘* James; or, Virtue Rewarded.” By the Author of 
‘*Muggleton College.” Westminster: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 1896. 


If the plot of ‘‘A Humble Enterprise ” is somewhat 
too reminiscent of Miss Amy Levy’s ‘‘ Romance of a 
Shop,” it is the only objection that can be made to the 
little book on the score of staleness. The plucky 


London: John Lane. 
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young heroine is a wholesome ideal for girls, and 
deserves her red-bearded six-foot hero at the end. 
Without possessing much claim to the name of litera- 
ture, books of this sort will always find a place for 
themselves. 

‘The Sin of Another” has for hero that well-known 
type who hides the heart of an angel under a frivolous 
exterior, and goes about the world luxuriating in being 
misunderstood. He has a sister who acts as chorus, 
and says, ‘‘ Explain, please,” after all his most obvious 
cemarks. He invariably ‘‘explains” at once, at great 
length and with quite ingenious fatuity. There is 
another tale bound up with this one, all about another 
cruelly wronged Adonis. Both heroes are immortal. 
The first story ends thus :—‘‘and rising, he left and 
went back for ever to his loneliness and sorrow.” 
The second varies the formula a trifle :—‘‘ Gordon 
went away to be a wanderer on the face of the earth 
from henceforth for ever.” It would be as well 
to apprise the authorities at Earlswood that they are 
still at large. 

‘‘James; or, Virtue Rewarded,” is written with a 
savage cynicism that deprives the satire of delicacy, 
while giving it a mordant edge. The writer has 
evidently suffered many things from many members 
of the ‘middle-classes.” He has a quite virulent 
hatred for his virtuous hero, and delights in placing 
him in crucial situations and making him crawl out of 
them with every variety of meanness that malice can 
suggest. The author of ‘‘ Muggleton College” can 
write, and write well. He would be better worth 
reading than he is if his books ceased to give an 
impression of having been written to ‘‘ work off” 
spleen and gratify private spite. The description of 
the Extension Lectures given at Doddersfield is only too 
faithful to life, and full, like most of the writer’s de- 
scriptions, of a humour with a decidedly acid tang 
to it. 


CERTAIN COMMENTARIES. 


“The Expositor’s Bible—the Book of the Twelve Prophets.” 
By Dr. George Adam Smith. Vol. I. London : Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1896. 

“ Practical Reflections on the Minor Prophets.” By a Clergy- 
man ; with a Preface by the Bishop of Lincoln. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896 

“ International Critical Commentary. St. Mark.” By Professor 
Ezra P. Gould, of Philadelphia. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1896. 


Be - the undergraduate in the story who said, “Far be it 

from me to draw an invidious distinction between such 
holy men; far rather would I give a list of the kings of Israel,” 
the two commentators dislike the term minor prophets. Both 
are filled with enthusiasm for their subjects ; both interpret 
chiefly with an eye upon modern needs. Dr. Smith is the more 
vivid and robust. He rattles the prophetic drum on his own 
account, and never ceases to prophesy all the plagues of Egypt 
upon those uncanny folk of Glasgow who shall become fause 
Ritualists, or who shall build jerry structures in blood. But, 
critically, he is weak and timid, and apt to consider any argu- 
ment good enough, if only it serves as an excuse for keeping 
the minor prophet whole and an uncorrupted member of the 
Free Kirk. Apart from these traits he writes forcefully, and 
loves Piers Plowman well, which is always the mark of a 
vigorous and healthy man. The anonymous clergyman, on 
the other hand, glosses almost verse by verse with a reverent 
dulness and propriety which become intolerable after a time. 
It would have been better to have translated St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem upon these prophets than to imitate his method at such 
a decorous distance. The words of these prophets are stout 
words, but those of the comment are squeaky, and the result is 
that we seldom escape that feeling of the ludicrous which 
springs from the contrast of opposites. When some sonorous 
voice has told us, for instance, that “ the everlasting mountains 
were scattered, the perpetual hills did bow: his ways are 
everlasting,” it adds a but detracts a great deal from the 
majesty of the message, to hear a piping voice declare, “ When 
He makes a road into proudest intellects, most stubborn wills ; 
these will be triumphs of a higher order.” When the indignant 
Amos is pouring hot vitriol upon the rich gentlewomen, those 
kine of Bashan which oppress the poor, the feeble voice of the 
commentator thus flattens the message :—‘ In our modern life 
‘a great gulf’ seems to separate rich and r. The former 
scarcely know of the sweat and tears with which the latter earn 
their precarious living. They do not know what fierce tempta- 
tions beset the condition of the poor. Love alone has power 
to pass this barrier and knit together severed hearts, to the 
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great benefit of both.” The kine of Bashan would not have 
stirred for this kind of herding if it had been tried at Tekoa. 

Professor Gould’s Commentary upon St. Mark, though it is 
neither original nor final, is really a study of the Evangelist, 
and not a ventriloquist’s trick to make his effigy speak. The 
Professor is bold without being blasphemous. He does not 
start with a professed contempt for miracles, and with an 
a priori certainty of what St. Mark ought to have written. He 
is content to examine as intelligently as he can what is there, 
and to note it down, dealing honestly by the reader, however 
little he likes what he finds. Here is a specimen of the com- 
ments upon chap. vii. vv. 22-30 :—“ What Jesus says here is 
directed bey! against the traditional law ; but the thing 
condemned, the distinction between clean and unclean, belongs 
also to the written law. Plainly, then, the distinction between 
the word of God and the word of man has to be carried within 
the Scripture, and used in the analysis of its contents.” This 
is probably the best critical commentary yet published in 
English upon St. Mark; and, though it is very far from fault- 
less, it is a great improvement upon the comments of Dean 
Alford, for example. The appendix questions are dealt with 
less satisfactorily than many others, and there is one habit 
which this author has which is hardly ingenuous. This is to 
refer difficult omissions or elisions to other parts of the New 
Testament, and leave these unexplained. For instance, he 
refers the institution of the Holy Communion to St. Paul, the 
Ascension of Our Lord to the Acts, and, since he is comment- 
ing upon neither of these, he leaves the subject to other hands. 
But we should not think it a digression if a critic told us the 
theological bearing of his conclusions. There is no need for 
this sudden qualm of maidenly modesty, and it awakens the 
unseasonable suspicion and heavy fury of men like Dr. Wace, 
who smell unbelief in all critical work. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Epic of the Fall of Man: a Comparative Study of 
Cadmon, Dante, and Milton. By S. Humphreys Gurteen, 
M.A., LL.D. London: Putnam’s Sons. 1896 


HIS is one of those books which have the same effect on the 
maddened attention as that peculiar metallic monotone 
in which some of Mr. S. Humphreys Gurteen’s countrymen are 
wont to express themselves has on English ears. Pitched from 
first to last in the same dreary, grating key, on goes this in- 
tolerable narrative through Czedmon’s “ Paraphrase,” Dante’s 
“Inferno” and “ Paradise Lost,” sweeping up by the way the 
“Study of Anglo-Saxon” and an account of the Beowulf. 
What the work illustrates beyond the insufferable self-com- 
placency and ponderous stupidity of the author we cannot dis- 
cover. This we know : that he has no more conception of what 
constitutes the essential or relative merits of the three poets 
whose works he pmyee uously discusses than a hog, crunch- 
ing acorns under an oak, has either of the oak tree itself or 
of the Maker who made it. To discuss such a work 
seriously would be absurd, but it would be interesting 
to know what “a monotheistic view of the Trinity” cm | be, 
also the process by which Satan proceeded when he tried “ to 
hypnotize Eve during sleep”; and we should very much like to 
have a little more light on the meaning of “the splendid 
audacity of an Aristotelian peyaddWuyos” ! On one point we are 
in entire accordance with the writer, as when he observes of 
the “ Divine Comedy” and “ Paradise Lost” that “ such works 
to be appreciated in all their wealth of metaphor and meaning 
must be studied, not merely read.” The italics are Mr. Gur+ 
teen’s. The employment of “antedates” as an active verb in 
the sense of preceding in point of time, “ thar” for “ there,” and 
“ rendition” for “ presentation,” are, we presume, Americanisms. 
One of the attractions of the volume is stated to be an entirely 
new version in blank verse of a portion of Cadmon’s “ Para- 
phrase”; a more execrable translation from every point of view 
we have nevér had the misfortune to inspect. It is right to add 
that all that could be done for a book in point of type, paper, 
facsimiles, and illustrations Messrs. Putnam have done, and 
we can only regret that such good things should have been 
frittered away on so much unintelligence, tastelessness, and 
stupidity. 


“The Poets and the Poetry of the Century: William Morris to 
Robert Buchanan.” Edited by Alfred H. Miles. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


We are glad to see that a second edition of one of the 
volumes of this most interesting and useful work has been 
called for. Since the first edition, only five years ago, terrible 
gaps have been made in the ranks of our minor poets. Mr. 
Addington Symonds, the Hon. Roden Noel, Lord de Tabley, 
and Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble have passed away, and rendered it 
necessary for their memoirs, then happily unfinished, to be 
completed. This has been done, and the work has been revised 
throughout. We wish it well, and we hope that a second 
edition of the other volumes will soon be called for; some of 
them certainly need more revision than the present, and we 
think, too, the work would gain if Mr. Miles were a little more 
chary about admission to the company of his Immortals. 
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He should not fish with too fine a net, or he will not merely 
dredge up minnows but mud-worms. 


“Reviews and Critical Essays.” By Charles H. Pearson. 
Edited by H. A. Strong, M.A., LL.D. Witha Biographical 
Sketch and Portrait. London: 1896, 


The editor of this volume appears to be a gentleman of 
boundless capacity for admiration, but of very little judgment. 
We have not the smallest doubt that the subject of his memoir 
found him a delightful companion in life ; for flattery, as Swift 
observes, is pleasing even to the wise. But companions who add 
to the pleasures of life are not always the safest depositories of 
posthumous reputation. There is absolutely nothing to justify 
the appearance in book form of these Essays, which consist for 
the most part of short articles, written currente calamo for the 
Melbourne “ Age” and similar publications. Mr. Charles Henry 
Pearson is honourably known by his “History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages,” by his “ Maps of England 
in the First Thirteen Centuries,” and by his very striking essay, 
“ National Life and Character: a Forecast.” He was an 
amiable, honourable, and accomplished man who did good 
work, both theoretically and practically, in Australian education, 
and there his record ends, and ought to end. To monster 
nothings by attempting to give permanence to such trifles as 
are reproduced in the present volume was a great mistake. A 
short memoir of Pearson would have been welcome ; but to ap- 
pend this memoir to some twenty scrappy causeries, dignified by 
Dr. Strong with the title of “ Reviews and Critical Essays,” is 
a bare-faced piece of book-making, to which we are very sure 
Pearson himself would have given no countenance. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “Nineteenth Century” for this month does not labour 
under the accustomed weight of current topics ; its dul- 
ness is, therefore, all the more disappointing. There is no 
word of prophetic warning about the Far or the Near East ; 
nothing about America, nothing about Africa. One might 
imagine that the contributors were sitting at peace, every man 
under his own fig-tree, and that they had been permitted to 
discourse, in their most leisurely and accomplished style, of 
whatever lay nearest their hearts. This unwonted liberty has 
not been conducive of much brilliant writing ; and we almost 
wish for Crete, or China, or even Dr. Jameson over again. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison is certainly not at his best in the article 
on John Stuart Mill ; there is no sympathetic or hostile vision 
of Mill’s work as a whole, and he is always telling his readers 
that space forbids a detailed discussion of the various books he 
mentions. Mill is not yet a forgotten man, although the 
reaction against his teaching may be flowing in full tide ; and 
it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that half the readers 
of the “ Nineteenth Century” could have done as well if they 
had taken the trouble to set down all the ordinary things they 
knew or thought about the subject—as boys are told to do at 
school when they declare that they have nothing to say in their 
essays. Mr. Fuller Maitland’s note on “The Influence of 
Bayreuth” is thin ; he throws away his real point—the exclu- 
sive right of German singers to Wagner’s operas—before he 
has done with it, and he still writes such disappointing 
sentences as “ The opening scene with the Rhine-daughters is 
entirely successful, and the new machinery by which their 
motions are controlled is a complete success”—it is like 
reaching the bottom of the stairs in the dark when the adven- 
turous foot is expecting another step. There are three 
fancy articles, and they are none of them remarkable. Mrs. 
Blyth’s “Sketches Made in Germany” seem to be the 
exasperated personal expression of one who has fallen badly 
among Germans; Mr. Martin Morris’s “At Sea” could only 
have been successful in the hands of a genius; Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s visit to Newcastle is as interesting as all reminiscences 
are bound to be. Dr. Emil Reich contributes rather a good 
discussion of the anti-Semitic movement on the Continent. 
There are, he says, valid objections to the Jews, but the 
formation of these objections into the creed of a political party 
shows an incapacity for Parliamentary government. Unripe 
or decadent nations cannot produce “real political issues of 
Parliamentary struggle. Their parties take up platforms 
which in times of high Parliamentary development would 
have been left to the regulation of the home or the drawing- 
room” ; they do not rally round “men and principles of truly 
political drift and weight.” He finds an historical parallel to 
the anti-Semitic movement in the fight against the Jesuits. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “Sisyphus in Ireland” would have been 
more impressive if he had not protested so much. He is so 
convinced of the obvious injustice, the obvious absurdity, of 
the twenty-five Land Acts in twenty-six years, that we wonder 
why he should always be repeating his general conviction in 
various ways, more or less amusing and trenchant, without 
descending to particulars. He might have taken a hint from 
Mrs. Walter Creyke, who is excellently practical in her 
“ Sailing for Ladies in Highland Lochs” ; her exact advice is 
very pleasant, one can almost feel the tiller under one’s 
fingers" 
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The “ Fortnightly” is not as interesting as it has been during 
the last few months, but it is more readable than the current 
issue of the “ Nineteenth Century.” An anonymous writer re- 
marks upon the change that came upon the House on the advent 
of Mr. Gladstone to power. Facetiousness and donhomie were 
out of place in the reign of high ideals; “ the epoch of the school- 
master had, without any intentional pedagogism on the leader’s 

, succeeded to that of the Laodicean man of the world.” 
The writer finds the professorial trait in Mr. Balfour as well, 
and suggests that he should visit Sir William Harcourt, the 
most successful living exponent of the Palmerstonian tradition. 
Ouida, this time, does not spoil her effect by too much fierce- 
ness, though she writes strongly enough of the criminal war in 
Abyssinia, the fatal hold that Crispi’s policy still has on the 
King, and the Marquis di Rudini’s consequent difficulties. Mr. 
Theodore Bent gives the arguments for and against the war as 
expounded in the newspapers of Southern and Northern Italy 
—for the country is thus divided on the question. “ W.” dis- 
cusses the Cretan question. He is strongly in favour of allowing 
Crete to be annexed to Greece, this move would not bring in its 
wake any dangerous scramble for a dismembered Turkey, as 
some fear, and the Cretans are not likely to govern themselves 
well if they were granted autonomy. He objects on other 
grounds to the “indefinite multiplication of small autonomous 
States within the limits of the Turkish Empire,” thinking it 
will lead to “anarchy of the South American kind.” The truly 

rogressive step is to find a substitute for the Moslem in South- 

astern Europe—Greek or Slav, or both. Mr. Edward Dicey 
gives rather a novel twist to the significance of Dr. Jameson’s 
condemnation. Motives, as the Lord Chief Justice noted in 
his summing up, cannot count; and so, “according to the 
interpretation now placed upon the Foreign Enlistment Act b 
the Trial at Bar, the Englishmen who sympathized with Kossut 
in Hungary, with Mazzini and Garibaldi in Italy, with Ledru 
Rollin and Louis Blanc in France, and who aided and abetted 
their attempts to overthrow the established Governments of 
their respective countries would... . have been guilty of 
criminal offences against the law of England.” There are 
some pretty and amusing “ Notes on Poetry for Children,” by 
E. V. Lucas. The real function of the Child’s Anthology, the 
writer says, is not to be in itself poetry, but to “stand for” 
poetry in the child’s mir’, to convince him that poetry is a 
pleasant thing. Mr. H. % >alt has the peculiar gift of feeling 
astonishment at things tua: pass as ordinary in the eyes of 
most persons, and in his defen-< of a vegetarian diet he some- 
times succeeds in affecting his reader with the same unusual 
sensations. Mme. Yetta Blaze de Bury suffers from a lack, of 
anything particular to say about the De Goncourts. 

The “Contemporary” is a very fairly interesting number, 
and contains one of the best articles that have appeared this 
month—a new suggestion for the teaching of history in schools. 
Sir Roland K. Wilson begins with a plea for recent history, 
dealing conclusively with the objections to such a course. 
There is nothing novel in the idea, though a good deal of per- 
suasion will still be needed before it is carried out ; but he 
goes on to suggest, that instead of pitching upon some point in 
the past from which to begin, the start should be made from 
the present. He illustrates his point by a variety of examples, 
and carries one of them through in a complete sketch—the 
Armenian massacres. Here is a fact, something final, a 
fixed starting-point whence Sir Roland Wilson leads his 
supposed schoolboy back and back to Rome and Greece. 
Sir Roland Wilson is so obviously a born teacher of 
history, he sketches out his course so ably, and alto- 
gether conducts his case so convincingly, that his readers 
must wonder they have never thought of his method before. 
The Review opens with an article by Professor Dicey, who 
brings certain facts forward to show that Pitt did not, in the 
autumn of 1805 after the Austrian defeat at Ulm, declare that 
a national war was the one resource against Napoleon, and 
that it must begin in Spain. There is something very fit in 
Mr. Gladstone’s appended note on the article, “1 see nothing 
wonderful in what is called the prediction.” M. Ypsilovitis, in an 
eloquent review of the situation in Crete, denies that the presence 
of a Mussulman minority is such a great obstacle to the freedom 
of the island as some would make out. Professor W. M. Ramsay 
extracts the story of Diocletian’s massacre in Phrygia from 
epitaphs on the tombstones, a piece of work most astonishing 
to any one who is unacquainted with the methods of recon- 
structive history. Mrs. Wedgwood is treading on dangerous 
ground when she discovers that there is a deep truth in the notion 
that in these days the lack of orthodoxy, of a stable structure 
of “right opinion,” makes any difference in the originality of 
the individual. The Reverend Chancellor Lias puts down most 
of the faults and difficulties in the state of the Church to-day 
to the fact that the laity have not enough to say in the manage- 
ment. Mr. Frederick Greenwood mourns over the unconserva- 
tive quality of the Government, and Mr. W. R. Lawson, in the 
course of a vigorous paper on “American Currency Cranks,’ 
maintains the thesis that “any special efficiency or stability 
there may be in English money is due to our banking organiza- 
tion far more than to our gold reserves.” 

«The “New Review” for this month is not exciting on the 
whole. There are two biographical sketches by Mr. Walter 
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Raleigh and Mr. Charles Whibley—both readable enough— 
the end of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s episode, “A Child of the 
Jago,” and the beginning of a mediaeval a by Mr. C. F. 
Keary. 


—— 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. om Friday, 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SoUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; or ¢o the CITY ADVER- 
TISEMENT OFFICE, 18 FincH LANE, CORNHILL, E.C. A 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY ReviIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the* 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KrosquE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki10sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. DAMRELL 
& UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FASHION 
FAVOURS 
FURS. 


THE FINEST FURS ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


QUAY'S, LTD.) 


163 & 198 REGENT STREET, W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, Two Grand 
out aes FAUST and LA DANSE. Great Success. Lumitre Cinemato- 
Variety Entertainment, &c., &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


UEEN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
1S. Balcony Grand ‘Circle (Reserved), and 
Robert Newman's Bos-offic -office, Queen's Hall, Langham 


4 THE JUMPERS” GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Sharehold ha isposed Proxies Special 
Meeting to on October th, to them at once, 
executed, to the undersigned, in order t to ensure a 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
August 28th, 1896. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 


Twetve Hours From Louson. 


Monte Carlo.—For details, address Secrary 
‘ennis. Concerts. 
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THE SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN 


HAS 


REYOLUTIONISED CYCLING 
By Diminishing Exertion, Increasing Speed, Lessening Friction, Ren ler 
ing Ascent of Hills Easy, and giving to Lady Riders Absolute 
race in Action, 


It is now used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wie, the arg of York, the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, Prince George of Greece ; Mr. Labouchere, M.P., 
= nee, M.P., Mr. Bainbridge, M.P., Countess De La Warr, Lady Jeune, 

c. &e. 

Can be fitted to every machine at small cost. 

On View Every Day at the 


London Show Rooms—119 Regent Street, W. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 


£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Proprietor, J. OLARK. 


THE LONDON HOUSE; 
RESTAURANT DIEUDONNE, 
RYDER STREET, ST. rege 


Most charming and 1 decorated in the real Louis XV. 
Luncheons, and fixed price and la carte. 


No. 35265. Salon on 


MATE s PARAGUAY TEA 


The only Tea free from Tannic Acid. _ 
No Astringency. 


FIEFTY-FIWE MILLIONS 
Of the Most Healthy People in the World 


DRINK MATE TEA. 


Sufferers from GOUT, CONSTIPATION, FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, and NERVE EXHAUSTION 
will get immediate relief by drinking MATE TEA. 


le for rechercht 


ane WILSON, writing in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON 
says 
It seems to be universally and stimulating 
beverage. It enables workers to continue their isbours or travellers to 
pursue their journeys for long periods without food.” 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS YOURNAL says 


“* Maté has a sustaining power which neither Indian or China tea, coffee, or 
even ch can claim. Travellers can go six or seven 
nae feeling the want of food.” 


Write for Pamphlet and Medical Opinions, ‘* Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 


To be obtained from 


The MATE TEA CO., 39 Victoria St., Westminster. 
Price 3s. per lb., post free, AGENTS INVITED. 


suffanti, London." 
the first floor is now open. 
| 
of 
y 
7 
‘ 
ing, and 
Law or details 
1e appl Secretary, Casino i 
er : 
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The Subscription List will open on Monday, 14 September, 1896, and will close for 
town and country on Wednesday, 16 September, 1896. 


THE IRISH AND GUANO SYNDICATE, 


LIMITHD. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL 


Divided into 9,800 Ordinary Shares of £ieach .. 
200 Deferred Shares of £1 each ... 


~ £10,000, 


£9,800 
200 


£10,000 


Of the above Capital the whole of the Deferred Shares have already been applied for ; 750 Ordinary Shares will be allotted to the Vendors 


in part consideration of the purchase money, and the remaini 


follows :—On Application, 2s. 6d. per Share ; on Allotment, 7s. 6d. per Share ; on 30 October, 1896, 10s. pe 


ining 9,050 Ordinary Shares are now offered for subscription at par, payable as 


r Share. 


Shareholders who desire to pey up in full will be at liberty to do so after allotment, and interest will be paid by the Syndicate at the rate 
e 


of 4 per cent. per annum upon 
such Shares. 


amounts paid in advance and which shall from time to time exceed the amount of the calls then made upon 


.The Deferred Shares will not be entitled to participate in the profits of any year until 8 per cent. for that year has been paid on the 
Ordinary Shares, after providing which the remaining profits will be divided equally between the holders of the Ordinary and Deferred Shares 


respectively. 


DIRECTORS. 

Lieut. -Colonel R. F. H. MACGREGOR, 4 Earlsfort Terrace, 
Dublin (Chairman Dublin and Wicklow Manure Co., Ltd. ; 
Director Dublin and Glasgow Steam Packet Co., Ltd.) 

CHARLES LOFTUS TOWNSHEND, Esq., 46 Lansdowne 
Road, Dublin. 

Esq., J.P., Merchant, 10 Union Quay, 

rk. 

*J. C. STANLEY, 
(Director of the 
Director. 


* Will join the Board after allotment. 


-» 5 Dewhurst Road, West Kensington, W. 
ish Utilization Syndicate, Ltd.), Managing 


BANKERS. 
* THE BANK OF IRELAND, College Green, Dublin, aad Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
T. W. HARDMAN & SONS, 14 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
AUDITORS. 
STOKES BROS. & PIM, Chartered Accountants, 36 College 
Green, Dublin, and Cork. 
SECRETARY (72 tem.) 
AUG. KLINGNER, Jr., A.C.A. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
36 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN ; and 29 SOUTH MALL, CORK. 


PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SYNDICATE. 

This Syndicate has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the exclusive rights 

Ireland in Stanley's Patents, Nos. 1 205) September, 1893; 18144, October, 

1895 ; and 7268 and 7269, April, 1896, for ‘ Improvements in or relating to the 
treatment of fish and fish offal.” The process is utilized for the purpose of extractin: 
and manufacturing from the offal of fish and from waste and inedible fish of al 
descriptions, which are at present wholly lost and useless, Fish-oil and Guano, both 
of t mercantile value. 
_ The object of this Syndicate is to work and develop this in Ireland, where 
it is confidently believed that it will be the means of founding a new industry, and 
will act as a valuable auxiliary to one of our great national industries, give 
a yo to the population around the coast. 

r. Georgeson, who has'agreed to act upon the Board, is himself one of the 
~~ curers on the south coast, having curing stations at Dingle, Portmagee, 
Ballinskilligs, Garnish, Allihies, 'Urhan, &c., and his practical experience and 
a oe knowledge of the southern fisheries will be of very great value to the 
Syndicate, 

See extract from the “ Fish Trade Gazette,” dated 6 June, 1896, also copy of a 
Report by Dr. Bernard Dyer, D.Sc., of London. 

SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL. 

The Directors are pleased to state that on this subject, which is one of consider- 
able importance for the ultimate success of the Syndicate, the information they have 
obtained as a result of their inquiries is culnendly satisfactory. They are advised 
that the bays and inlets around the west and south-west coasts of Ireland are 
literally ng with i numbers of dog-fish, skate, ray, and other kinds of 
fish, which can be brought ashore and utilized. All these fish, which are now 
thrown me | as useless, yield a large quantity of oil, and would form most valuable 
raw material for the present process, while their capture would greatly benefit the 
fishing generally. 

With reference to this subject attention is directed to the accompanying letters 


and extracts, 
“SITES AND FACTORIES. 

Particular investigations have been made as to the most suitable localities for 
erection of thé necessary works. It is to commence the business by 
establishing.a factory at Valentia Harbour (a terminus of the Great Southern and 
Western og Afterwards additional works can be erected at Dingle (the 
terminus of the Tralee and Dingle Railway), Ballydon Bay, and Baltimore (also 
a railway terminus), as being central points at which the raw material can be most 
‘ iently obtained. It is confidently anticipated that the pioneer works to be 
inaugurated at Valentia will fully demonstrate the profitable nature of the enterprise, 
and t the Syndicate will then be in a position to increase their capital for the 
purpose of erecting additional works at the above-named places. 

MARKET FOR PRODUCTS. 

The Directors are advised that there will be no difficulty in disposing of the entire 
output of the Works at remunerative rates, and beg to draw attention to the follow- 
- letter received from Mr. Maskell, of London, a large buyer of manure, 

ering to take 1,000 tons per annum of the guano to be manufactured by this 


Syndicate. 
J. C, STantev, Esq., 21 Lime Street, London, E.C. 
The Fish Utilization Syndicate Co., 14 August, 1896. 

3t Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to your notes respecting the 20 tons of Fish Guano 
I bought from youa short time since, which I inspected at your works before taking 
delivery, I am pleased to inform you it has given great satisfaction to my customers. 
have for many years been a large buyer of Fish Guano from various manu- 

I ider yours the best I have ever handled, and shall be prepared 

uano Works in Ireland, to take all you oie up to 

to that manufactured you at 
pleased if you give me offer of 


when yon the Fish 
1,000 tons per annum, if similar in qualit 
Alperton, at current market price, and should 

ive 

MASKELL. 
P.S.—It_may interest you to know that one of my customers, who is a large 
mer in used one ton of your Guano as an experiment other 

artificial manures, on 5 acres potatoes, and it increased the crops by quite two tons 
per acre. A. W. 


300 


FISH OIL is used in the manufacture of soap, leather dressing, and in many 
other industries, and is always in steady demand at uniform prices. 

The following is an estimate of the probable profit to be made from the treatment 
of 2,000 tons of waste fish and curing offal :— 
The yield of saleable products from 2,000 tons of raw material will, as 

certified by Mr. Stanley to the Directors, be about 20 per cent. of 

both oil and guano. 
400 tons of Guano at £4 perton .. ee oe oe 
400 tons of Oil at £15.. oe ee oe ee 


Less Purchase of 2,000 tons of waste fish and offal at 
10s. per ton oe £1,000 0 0 
Weare, Rents, Oil Casks, Expenses 

Cc. oe 


Management, &c., ee +s 4,000 0 0 


5,000 0 © 


Estimated Net Profit .. ee oe £2,600 0 


The Directors have secured the services of ae, C. Stanley, the inventor of the 
process, as Managing Director of the Syndicate. He has had considerable experience 
in the practical manufacture of Fish Guano and Fish Oil, and has agreed to act in 
the above capacity for a period of three years. 

The Directors have obtained plans and specifications for the erection of the pro- 
posed works at Valentia, the cost of which, for buildings, plant, and machinery, will 
not exceed the sum of £2,500. These works it is pro to have erected, as far as 
possible, by local labour under Mr. Stanley's personal supervision, and they will be 
capable of treating a minimum quantity of roo tons of raw material per week, 

The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendor at the sum of £4,000, payable as 
to £3,250 in cash, and £750 in Ordinary Shares. The Vendor undertakes to pay 
all expenses of the formation and registration of this Syndicate and of all stamps, 
fees, and expenses in relation thereto. 

After providing for the above, and for the erection of the works at 
Valentia, there will remain for re | capital, out of the present issue, a sum of 
43,500, which the Directors consider will be quite sufficient for the purpose. 

In the event of the re-sale of the undertaking to a larger company, for the purpose 
of extending the business, or otherwise, the surplus assets vemaining, after the 
return of the whole of the —, capital to the Shareholders, will belong as to 
one moiety thereof to the ho of the Ordinary Shares, and as to the other moiety 
thereof to the holders of the Deferred Shares. 


The following contracts have been entered into :— 

1. Agreement dated the r4th day of August, 1896, between the Fish Utilization 
Syndicate, Limited, of the one part, and H. C. Fox of the other part. 

2. Agreement dated the 19th day of August, 1896, between H. C. Fox of the one 
part, and Archibald William Coakley, as a trustee for this Syndicate, of the other 


oe Agreement dated the 29th day of August, 1896, between this Syndicate of the 
one part, and the said J. C. Stanley of the other part. 

Agreements may also have been entered into with various parties in connexion 
with trade t Pp , and for scouting subscriptions to portion of the 
capital now offered, to none of which the sy icate is a party. Applicants for 
Shares shall be deemed to have had notice of these agreements and to have wai 
all right to any particulars thereof, whether under sec. 38 of the Companies Act, 
1867, or otherwise, and applications for Shares will only be accepted subject to this 
provision. 

Copies of the contracts above qpestind and of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, and originals of the letters (copies of which are included herewith), may 
be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors to the i. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the supplied by the Company and 
forwarded to the Bank of the Company. . 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from the 
op Solicitors, and Secretary of the Company, or any Stockbroker in 


If no allotment is made the application money will be returned in ful! 
Dublin, 11 September, 1896. 
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FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 11. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 

HOLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to Bearer are informed that they will 
receive payment of Dividend No. 11 (25s. per —" (on | Presentation of Cou 
No. 4, either at tie London Office of the C Street Within, 
E.C., at the Crédi. Uvonnais, Boulevard des Tralee, ? or the Head 

in Johannesburg. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for zamingtion at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day after this date between the 
hours of Eleven and Two (Saturdays excepted). Listing forms may be had on 


_ By order, for ANDREW Morr, London Secretary, 
A. TACKLEY. 
_London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, | E. .C., _ September 9, 1896. 


OHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GLVEN that the Transfer Books of this Company will 

be closed from the rgth to the 28th September, 1896, both dates inclusive, for the 

purpose of balancing the Share Ledgers in connection J the for issue of 


200,000 New Shares. A Circular will be sent to the share’ application 
forms, shortly after the 28th September. 
7 Lothbury, E.C. LJ order, 
September 7, 1896. THOMAS HONEY, London Secretary. 


BUFFELSDOORN ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held on gth, October, ot, at the Company’s 
Office at Johannesburg, for the purpose of r4 ing powers 
to £300,000, 

By order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONDON AGENTS. 
7 Lothbury, E.C., September 7, 1896. T. HONEY, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Sahoo Cedi OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid- “up, £300,000. Total , over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 17710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895. £390,775,000. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . + + + £25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Ley LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
4 _the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


— GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
{INDERSON, ANDERSON & Co} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For pessage apply to th to the firm at 5 Fenchurch Chasing Ec orto 
Cockspur Cross, S.W. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


HEADMASTERSHIP.. —LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of ART. 
The Directors desire to receive applications for the HEADMASTERSHIP 
of this School. The salary is £500 perannum. No nce is — Prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates who are between 30 me ty 4 CY e, and fully 
qualified under the Department of Science and Art. ted candidate will be 
required to give the whole of his time to the duties ok his office, and will not be 
eo to undertake other scholastic duties. Printed particulars may be obtained 
send 
“H 


plying, by letter only, i. oe undersigned, to whom candidates are requested to 
in their applications, with ies of not more than six Testimonials, marked 
mastership,” on or before t the 23rd October, 1896. 
HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 


Mount Street, Liverpool, 6th September, 1896. 


GUYs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, — The 

WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Thursday, October 1st. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of 360 are awarded 

poy and numerous prizes and medals are open for competition hs Students of 
ool. 


The number of patients treated in the wards ns withoat 
All Hospital appointments are open to ame po without charge the holders of 
resident a —— are provided with board and 
wun Co! accommodates 60 Students of a resident 
en. 


stud: lations of the Col 
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ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Thursday, October 1, 
Sates reside in the College within the H well th telle- 
ions. 
othe ospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
“Ee Medien value of nearly £900 are a’ ed annually. 
School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Museum, Li , &e. 
A large Recreation Ground has recently bese Fe purc’ , and is open to members 


of the Students’ Clubs. 
For +s particulars, A rod or by letter to the WARDEN of the 
A Ad. forwarded on application. 


Col Bartholomew's Hospi 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S. 
The WINTER SESSION of “iene OPEN on 3 Feiday, October and, when 
fo ee be distributed at by the Right Hon. Lord Justice 
Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September—viz. : 
One of £150 and one of Z60 i in Chemistry and Ph , with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s students; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and C emistry, for third year’s students. 
Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
ial classes are held throughout the or the iminary Scientific 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the Universi of London. 
ital appointments are open to students without — 
The Se oo! Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 


tary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made sepa- 
rately to lecture or to hospital practice ; special arrangements are made for 
students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for dental students and 
wy pon kept by the Medical Secre' ho also has 

ister of aj ngs is t tary, who also a 
of local medical and others who receive students into 
eir houses. 
For prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 
H. P. HAWKINS, Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Paddington, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on October 1, with an 

Introductory Address, at 4 p.m., by Mr. MORTON SMALE. The Annual Dinner 

will be held 4 in the Evening at "the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Dr. FAR- 
QUHARSON, M.P., in the Chair. 

On October and a Conversazione will be held in the old and new Out-Patients 

Rooms and in the Medical School. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 
B . of £105, *Five of £52 10s. will be awarded by Examination on September 23 


“Cit wo of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 

ere are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students with- 
out expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher Examina- 
tions and Degrees of the niversities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 2 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. RouGuton. 

CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation-stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H, the Prince of the builders are upon it. = new 
wing will vide a new Out-Patients’ Department, s for ing-in Women, 
ae Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will then be close 
to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical School. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Lemme. the School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T HE COLONIAL Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 
Finest Climate in England. 
Training for Colonial Life. 


ILLEGE. Introductions to Colonial Life. 
Many Public and 
Passed through the Coll 
through the Co 
HOLLESLEY And are settled in = 


All parts of the World. 
Information from 

BAY, Resident Director at College, 
Or from London Office, 
6 Victoria Street, 


SUFFOLK. We.tminster Abbey. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 


a according to age. of taught in the 
Kinder Garten Department -t Fees, 60 Guineas a year. 
Principal, ‘Miss Branam (Cam igher Local Certificate in Honours). 


NAVAL yn ea 1897. —A VACANCY will be 
given to pos intending to compete for above on very favourable terms, 

in one of the best mos onde most successful Navy Schools.—Write to Navy 

HEADMASTER, Willing. Ag 's Advertisemen Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894 . 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . + 9,701 
by voluntary contributions. 
uires £20,000 per annum. 
TON DS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, 
Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 

Any part of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 

All other parts of the World I 10 4 

for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
cttch the Friday evening’s mail. 

Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Lim Successors to 

STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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and The Dental School provides the full curriculum ae or the L.D.S. England. : 
The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 
the A Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession will be 
r in arded on application 
culars as to fees, course of 
or by letter, to the 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


CAPITAL - - - £120,000 
In 120,000 Shares of £1 each, all issued. 


DIRECTORATE. 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. GODFRAY LYS, Managing Director. 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN. 
F. ROBINOW. 
A. GOERZ. 
C. D. RUDD (Alternate E. Birkenrvutu). 
C. S. GOLDMANN (Alternate J. G. Hamitton). 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 


CHAS. RUBE. S. NEUMANN. 
JOHN ELLIOTT. E. DUVAL. 
SECRETARY. 


H. R. NETHERSOLE. 
LONDON SECRETARY. 
A. MOIR. 
HEAD OFFICE. 
CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
LONDON TRANSFER OFFICE. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C, 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT. 


Dear Sir,—The Directors the pleasure of submitting the Report 
on the of the Company for July 1896, which shows a Total 
Profit of £13,154 9s. 1d. :— 


MINE. 
Number of Feet Driven, Sunk, and Risen, aarend « anges 1,064} feet. 
oe 17,799 tons. 
MILL. 
Number of Days (24 hours) 293} da 
ons Stam; t 
Yield in Smelted Gold er 24 = 
Vield per Ton .. 7 dwts. 11°225 grs, 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
Tons and Concentrates Treated .. ee ee ee 11,800 tons. 


4,502 ozs. 16 dwts, 
Working Ton .. oe ee oe 7dwts. 15°164 grs. 


Ton ee ee ee 1s. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works . 17,431 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE, 
Cost Cost per Ton 
To Mining Expenses ee es ee 15,232 14 = 0127 5'732 
» Tran ee 283 16 1 =0 3°90 
» Millin ee ee ee oe 2283 7 O=0 2 7°43 
Cyanide __,, ee oe ee 2,865 § 3 3°4 
+, General oe oe oo «+ 1,696 18 o=o 1 11°363 
e oe ee es 10 11 = 10°893 


423,153 11 2=1 6 6'788 
Profit for Month ee od 9 = 015 1120 


436,908 0 1 


Value Value per Ton 
By Gold Accounts— 
£36,308 3 = 2 1 7'908 
£36,308 © 3=2 1 


11,011°30 


GENERAL. 
The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 


Leven a3 
iving on South East and Wa ° 
Driving on Main Reef f Leader, East West .. ee ee oe 89 ° 
Sinking Winzes .. ee ee - 75 0 
Cross-cutting oe oe ee eo 20 0 
7TH Levet— 
Driving on South Reef, Eastand West oe 2029 0 
Driving on Main Leader, Eastand West .. oe ee 900 0 
Sinking Winzes .. oe oe ee ee +» 185 © 
Cross-cutting ee ee oe ee oe eo ee ee 48 0 
Lever— 
Sinking No.1 Shaft .. oe ee oe ee ee 280 
oTH Levet— 
Sinking Incline Shaft .. 46 0 
1,064 6 
— 


The tonnage of xposed above works amounts to 26,08 
The 120 Stamp and Works ran with their regularity 
during the past month, 
I am, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, August 11,°1896. 
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“THE JUMPERS” GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL <= = £100,000 


Johannesburg, August, 1896. 
Sir,—Your Directors beg to submit to you a Summary of Operations for 
the Month of July, 1896 :— 
100 HEAD MILL. 


To Mining .. 10,281 tons 12s. r1°6od. ee 6,237 4 20 
Hauling and Pumping 10,28r 4, 3S. oe 2,022 7 9 
»» Transport oe 30,28 4, o°73d. ee ee 545 13 2 
» Milling .. es %0,29r 5, 68. 3°54d. .. ee eo 83839 7 9 
Charges ee ee 4, TS ee 52219 4 
248. 5°27d. 12,567 12 10 

+» Redemption on 10,28 oe es 2,056 4 0 


Cost per ton .. ee 28s. oe ++ 14,623 16 10 


Cost of treating 5,900 tons Tailings 809 


15.433 9 5S 
PROFIT FOR MONTH .. ee oe 3 8 
37 
By 3,907°40 oz. Gold :— 
At 74s. oe ee 14,087 7 7 
+» Concentrates :— 
577 Oz. 1,527 0 
5,614 7 7 
1» 576°60 ozs. Gold from Tailings .. oe ee ee oe ee 1,729 16 o 
417,344 3 7 


TOTAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR MONTH. 


£ 
To Cost, Mining and ee ee oe es 12,567 12 10 
Cyaniding .. ee oe ee ee 809 3 


7 
Plant Account, &c.. oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 137 47 
Mine Development .. ee ee 1,836 10 
Buildings, &c. oo oe ee oe oe ee ee 774 19 


417,344 3 7 


sd. 
By Gold, Concentrates and Tailings oo e+ 17,344 3 7 


417,344 3 7 


Driven and sunk during the Month, feet. 
— P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


Referring to Circulars of 27th July and 29th August (the latter enclosing draft of 
the proposed new Articles of Association), Shareholders who have not already sent 
in their proxies for, nor arranged to be represented at, the Meetings to be held at 
Johannesburg on 27th October next, are URGENTLY requested to sign and return the 
Proxy Form, AT ONCE, to the London Secretary at 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C. 

September 9, 1896. 


BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 557, containing a large Collection of Works on Geography, Voyages, 
and Travels (including North Africa), all of which are offered at exceptionally 
low prices. 
Post free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE FORUM. 


Contents.-SE PTEMBER.—Price Eighteenpence. 
THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 
“* Thou Shalt Not Steal.” Isaac L. Rice. 
Encouragements in the t Crisis. Hon. Anprew D, Wuirte, 
FIRE AND SWORD IN CUBA. arence Kine. 
ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA A PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. Dr. W. P. Norrurvr. 
MR. WHITE'S “WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY.” 
President CHarLes KENDALL ADAMS, of the University of Wisconsin. 
PROGRESS OF THE: WOMEN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
Jeanne E. Scumaut, Leader of the Movement in France. 
CARDINAL MANNING AND HIS BIOGRAPHER. Rev. J. T. Smrrn. 
SYSTEM. Hon. K. Townsenp, Judge of the U. S. District Court of 
Connecticut. 
EARLY AND RECENT CURRENCY LEGISLATION: a Contrast. 
J. J. Lator. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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The Saturday. Review. 


NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


On Tuesday next, crown 8vo. price 6s, 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. 
*,* This volume consists of a series of short stories dealing with the many 


adventures of the Princess Osra, of the House of Elphberg. The scene of the 
stories is Strelsau, familiar to the readers of “‘ The Prisoner af Zenda.” 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT. In 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hvucn Pryce. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 
NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Britomart” &e. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 
And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BOOKS.—HATC HARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, , and 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New Choice Bi 

for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baxgr's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NOVELS. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MAGGIE: a Child of the Streets. By 
STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage." 1 vol. 
price 2s, 


A NEW NOVEL BY BASIL THOMSON, 


A COURT INTRIGUE. By Bast Tuomson, 


Author of ‘‘ The Diversions of a Prime Minister.” 1 vol. crown 
8vo0. 65, 


“ EXCITING AND FASCINATING,” 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: an Episode of 
the Revolution, By FeLix Gras. Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE.—"‘ I have read it with great and sustained interest.” 


THE GLOBE,.—“ A picturesque and powerful narrative. We seem to 
see with the eyes and hear with the ears of the tale-teller.” 


NOVEL OF THE YEAR." 


ILLUMINATION. By Harotp Freperic. 


Sixth Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIE WS.—‘ The cleverest and most impres- 
sive work of fiction that the year has produced,” 


“ THE SENSATION OF THE HOUR.” 


WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. Pritcuarp. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WORLD.—* The undoubted fascination of the writing, and the 
convincing charm of the principal characters, are just what make this novel 
so intensely interesting.” 


A MUCH-DISCUSSED NOVEL, 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By Z. Z., 


Author of ‘‘A Drama in Dutch.” Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE OBSERVER.—‘' May be recommended to all who look for some- 
thing more than mere ‘ flowers, froth, and flummery' in the fiction which 
they peruse.” 

MISS SERGEANT'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FAILURE OF SIBYL FLETCHER. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SCOTSMAN.—“ A book which will strengthen the reputation of 
Miss Sergeant as a writer of stirring and elevating stories." 


COMPLETION OF THE WORKS OF IVAN TURCENEV. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net each volume. Also to be had in a box, 
suitable for presentation, 30s. net. 


VIRGIN SOIL. (Two vols.) FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 


RUDIN. SMOKE. 
A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK. A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. 
ON THE EVE. (Two vols.) 


** Reading over lately several of Turgenev's novels and tales, I was 
struck afresh with their combination of beauty and reality. One must 
never forget that he was both an observer and a poet. The poetic element 
was constant, and it had great strangeness and power. These novels give 
one the impression of life itself, and not of an arrangement, a réchauffé, 
of life."—HENRY JAMEs. 


POPULAR THREE AND SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ELI’S DAUGHTER. By J. H. Pearce. 
INCONSEQUENT LIVES. By J. H. Pearce. 
THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By. 


F, BARRETT. 
THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ova. Illustrated. 
AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. Woop. 
A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest Dowson and 


A. Moore, 


THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. 


HUNGERFORD. 


APPASSIONATA. By Esa D’EsTerRE KEELING. 


By Mrs. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, 


Patrons: 


THE ROYAL 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
H.I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H, PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


&cj} &e. 


FAMILY. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&e.. 


SPECIALITE. 


SPECIALITE. 


THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge 
.” of 5 per cent. only. 


A very agen display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 


Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors.by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square, 


ct 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of 
304 


ty CUTHBERT DAviss at the Office, 
in the County of London.—Saturday, 12 September, 1896, 


